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THE SOLID SOUTH?! 


T is time to analyze this phrase; to seek its true meaning and 
determine its permanent or temporary character; to see 
whether there are any reasons either geographical or physical, in- 
dustrial, mental, or political, which give any cause for assuming 
that there must continue to exist within the limits of the United 
States a sectional division to which this phrase will continue to apply. 
Misused words and phrases which convey false ideas to the masses of 
busy men, who have neither time nor the requisite training to exam- 
ine for themselves and to detect the subtle error lurking in them, 
may cause political action which will retard the progress of this 
country for many years. The phrase “ Solid South,” although it has 
only come into use within a short time, has yet been for the whole 
century a true expression of one of the most malignant evils and 
dangers which this country has been called upon to meet and over- 
come. In the last election it was the phrase which expressed such a 
degree of intended misuse of power, and of intended purpose to secure 
a falsely-named Democratic majority without regard to the means 
used thereto in some of the Southern States, as to make a solid 
North a vital and absolute necessity to the continued existence of 
an organized system of government entitled in any degree to the 
support and confidence of the people, either North or South. The 
South was for the moment apparently solid in its intention to sus- 
tain, not a Democratic, but the Bourbon element (the difference I 
will define further on), and to replace in power and control the rep- 
resentatives of the lost cause of Secession without regard to the 


means. 





1 An Address to the Finance Club of Harvard University, Dec. 17, 1880. 
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Had it not become apparent that the South would thus sustain a 
class of men who have proved to be incapable of adjusting them- 
selves to the methods of government which are necessary to the es- 
tablishment of personal liberty, it would not have been necessary for 
Republicans at the North to put aside all present consideration of the 
most important questions of civil service and revenue reform, or to 
sustain a class of Republican leaders whose bad methods of what has 
been called “ personal government,” and whose arrogant claims to 
control the policy of the party would not have been submitted to for 
an instant under other conditions. And yet at the present moment 
the phrase “ Solid South” has little warrant in any existing condition 
of things ; it is liable to mislead legislators and people alike, and to 
work mischief of the most subtle and dangerous kind. If a phrase 
which only expressed a dangerous truth in the condition of affairs so 
long as the cause of the danger existed, or a little later, continues to 
be used and imparts prejudice and temper to legislative and executive 
action after the cause of evil has been removed, then such phrase may 
become a most dangerous falsehood. Such is the danger to which we 
are now subjected if the idea conveyed by the term “ Solid South” is 
not analyzed, and if the fact shall be fairly proved that it no longer 
expresses any living or dangerous issue. If it shall be made to ap- 
pear that the late election marked a turning-point in the policy of the 
Southern States, that Democratic success was the condition on which 
the very existence of the Bourbon party depended ; if it shall be 
proved that defeat was destruction, and that there is no more chance 
for the continuance of the policy which has made the South solid 
than there is for a dead man to be restored to life, — then the phrase 
ought to die with the fact which it represented. 

What then has been meant by the term “ Solid South” in common 
speech ? Geographically it included all the States south of the par- 
allel of 36° 30, or what is known as Mason and Dixon’s line, and east 
of the Rocky Mountains, together with the State of Missouri. In- 
dustrially it included cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco, produced by 
methods of agriculture which were with very limited but conspicuous 
exceptions examples of all that was wasteful and improvident, and it 
included manufacturing and mechanic arts developed only in a most 
limited degree. Mentally it expressed a habit of intolerance in 
thought promoting violence in action, the latter leading to the fre- 
* quent crime of homicide and the folly of the duel; it mistook for 
what it called chivalry that brute courage which has no respect for 
human life, and it substituted a jealousy of the independent thought 
and action of other men for a sentiment of honor, of the true nature 
of which sentiment it had no conception. Morally it descended toa 
depth of baseness which to-day is hard to be conceived. It permitted 
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the chasing of men with blood-hounds, the flogging of naked women 
before the eyes of men and boys, the breeding of human live-stock, 
and the sale even of the very children of those who engaged in the 
nefarious traffic. Of course there were individuals who furnished 
exceptions to these characteristics, but they were only exceptions, 
even if more numerous than those who enforced the rule ; and the 
representatives of these exceptions would have been as powerless to 
control their several communities as the reformers of the North were 
powerless, until the passive war of which these characteristics were 
but the outward expression culminated in the active war by which 
they were swept out of existence. Politically the term “Solid South” 
included only the Bourbon idea of the section which it covered geo- 
graphically. This Bourbon idea was that all men are zot born free, 
but are born unequal in their rights, and that it was the function of 
the privileged few to govern the incapable many. It included those 
men who, though residing in Northern States, were foreign to them, 
and who as “ doughfaces ” and “ copperheads” did the dirty work of 
their Southern masters ; the same class who, of late years, by taking 
advantage of the popular meaning of the word “democrat” and per- 
verting it to base purposes, have misled the masses of ignorant and 
unthinking voters to the great danger of the country and to the mis- 
government of the great cities which they infest. The very necessity 
of the Solid South before the war degraded Southern men who pos- 
sessed the ability of statesmen to the mean level of being advocates 
of a national crime, and kept them in bondage to a system which they 
knew to be base. Soon after the publication of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
two friends of the writer, a distinguished publicist and his wife, took 
tea at the house of Senator Preston of South Carolina. After tea the 
talk of the two ladies turned upon the book. The Senator, ordinarily 
a man of extreme and fastidious courtesy, gradually became excited, 
until at last he burst forth: “ Yes! Mrs. L., we ’ve read ‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’; and, by G-d! I swear it is true. I can match every incident 
in it out of my own experience.” Thus the convictions of the man 
burst forth in spite of himself, and proved all his public acts to be 
governed by no principle, and only controlled by a base necessity. 
If the term “Solid South” still meant these noxious and dangerous 
conditions ; if these ideas were now still dominant, after fifteen years 
have passed since the collapse of the Confederacy, — then the policy 
of the North which has come to be named “ stalwart,” and which finds 
its most intense expression in a recent article in the “ North American 
Review” by Mr. George S. Boutwell, would be fully warranted. In 
such case the centralization of national power and of national coer- 
cion would not only be justifiable but absolutely necessary. Yet this 
would be a condition of guasé war. 
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But what does this analysis of the term “Solid South” really 
mean? It means s/avery, nothing more and nothing less. But 
slavery is dead. In the diseased human body the process of nature 
is to cure, not to kill ; the physician can only help a little, and pro- 
vide the means by which the vital force does the healing work from 
within. If the disease has gone too far, then death is better than life, 
and the man gives place in order that mankind may become stronger 
and more full of life. So in the body politic the cancer of slavery 
had gone far to destroy all mental, moral, political, and industrial life 
in the “Solid South” on which it had fastened its poisonous grasp ; 
but the heroic remedy was applied. The South is not dead; on the 
contrary the New South is full of vigorous life and of the beginnings 
of energy. There are still a few places in the far interior of some of 
the States where the maleficent virus of slavery yet works; but the 
principle of liberty imparting vigor and energy to the whole body cor- 
porate, like the wholesome sustenance with which the wise physician 
aids the convalescent, will soon overcome these last relics of barbarism, 
and their very existence will be forgotten. In the days of slavery it 
was necessary for the few leaders who possessed political intelligence 
to keep the masses in ignorance lest whites as well as blacks should 
know that even they themselves were slaves. The so-called first 
families of Virginia resisted the establishment of common schools. A 
governor of South Carolina called the workmen of the North the 
“mudsills of society,” nor was he singular in his ignorance and illit- 
eracy. The war itself was needed to instruct the masses of Southern 
whites as to their own true position. In one of the last months of 
the war I happened to be in Washington, and I learned that many 
deserters were daily coming in from the Confederate lines. I visited 
their camp and found them to be mostly veteran soldiers, not recent 
conscripts. I asked one who had been a soldier in a Louisiana regi- 
ment from the beginning why they had deserted? “Just found out 
what we have been fighting for,” he responded. “What was it?” asked 
I. “Fighting for rich men’s niggers ! G-d d—n ’em! I won't fight any 
longer.” When I spoke in the Senate Chamber of Georgia, a few 
months ago, I told that story, adding : “ It was that man’s perceptions 
of the true cause of the war which brought it to its end. His sur- 
render with his comrades marked the change which lies at the foun- 
dation of your new prosperity, and I challenge any man here to deny 
it.” When I spoke those words to the Governor and other officials 
of Georgia, and to the merchants and planters of Atlanta and its 
neighborhood, and in place of insult was greeted with a hearty round 
of applause, was it not true evidence that the old “Solid South” is 
dead, and that a New South is rising from the ashes, eager to keep 
step with the North in the onward march of the Solid Nation ? 
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Let us then consider the South once more in the several aspects 
which we have named. 

Is the South solid or homogeneous, geographically and physically ? 
So far from it that if we start westward from Wilmington, N. C., and 
pass to the top of the Black Mountains, only two hundred miles dis- 
tant, we may choose any climate to dwell in, or find the flora and the 
fauna of every section that can be found from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. We may find first the sub-tropical conditions, and next the 
finest and healthiest temperate climate upon this continent ; we may 
enter sections in which the range of the thermometer in summer and 
winter shows the least variation from the mean standard of any sec- 
tion on this side of the Rocky Mountains ; we may find the rich river 
bottom in which the black man only can live and labor in health and 
vigor ; we may find the sandy upland-prairie a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, —the land of all others most fit for the small 
farms of the white man, on which he can most easily and quickly at- 
tain independence, to which purpose it is being rapidly devoted ; we 
may find the fertile mountain valley, the steadiest streams, the moun- 
tain sides covered with the heaviest growth of hard-wood timber near- 
est of any to its place of use; over the ridge a little further off we 
may find ten thousand square miles of land, which, considered with 
relation to permanent fertility and abundant product of stock, cereals, 
or hemp and other crops, is more productive than almost any other 
section to be found on this continent, — the Blue Limestone country 
of Kentucky. Underneath the soil in many places, and over large 
areas lie the best coal, the richest and purest iron ore, copper, sul- 
phur, salt, corundum, and gold. In short, if all the geographical and 
physical conditions of this so-called “ Solid South” be considered, it 
offers the greatest opportunity for diversity of occupation that can be 
found in this land, of which as yet the least use has been made. Yet 
the common conception even of those who know better, but who do 
not stop to think when the South is spoken of, is that it produces 
cotton, sugar, rice, “niggers,” heat, and malaria,—and very little 
else. 

Industrially is the South solid? It used to be. Its system of labor 
forbade the use of any but the rudest tools by the slave, while the 
poor white, who dwelt next the planter, if he labored at all, worked 
ignorantly and intermittently under a sense of indignity. There was 
no organized industry, no art, no science, no literature. But this 
record is no longer a faithful picture of the present time. It is 
true that there is a vast work yet to be done, but the beginning 
has been made. In the market gardens of Norfolk, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, and elsewhere, the well-directed work of white and colored 
laborers alike leaves little to be desired in comparison with work of 
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like kind at the North. In the Atlantic Southern States the number 
of small farms will soon give to these States a larger number of con- 
servative citizens than will be found in any other equal section of the 
country. To these small farmers especially have the centralizing and 
undemocratic tendencies of the Bourbons become most oppressive : 
they are rapidly organizing to regain local self-government and their 
right to elect their own magistrates, county officers, assessors, and 
q the like. They resist the same fer capita road taxes and other 
methods of legislation that oppress the black, by means of which the 
Bourbons have attempted to discriminate against both classes; and, 
as they have ceased to dread the assertion of social equality and in- ' 
tercourse on the part of the black since they have found that no such 
assertion is made, white and black voters are learning to co-operate 
in defence of the rights which are essential to both races. On all 
local questions the South is dividing in every section, and it will 
never again submit to the Bourbon rule even on national questions. 
In the mechanic and manufacturing arts, if comparison be made 
with the barbarism of the ante-war period, the progress is almost 
‘marvellous. Villages are springing up; the country store is estab- 
lished ; centres of industry are forming. The South now has at Chat- 
tanooga the largest single tannery in the country ; the sole leather of 
Louisville takes a leading place among the best, if not the best ; wood 
is being worked in many forms, and the chief supply of the best ash, 
oak, and walnut for eastern cities is now found south of Mason and 
Dixon's line. Nashville is said to possess the largest wagon factory 
in the country; iron is being made at the lowest cost and of the 
best quality in many places, and Pittsburgh feels the necessity of 
constructing new lines of railroad to reach the Southern mines in 
order to maintain her place. Norfolk contests the palm with Balti- 
more in the canning of oysters, literally employing thousands of per- 
sons in that industry. In Richmond two carpet-baggers, who carried 
full-sized trunks and stayed, employ some hundreds of women in the 
manufacture of cigarettes that are mostly made from tobacco of the 
finest quality grown in places and on lands which ten years since no 
one knew to be fit for growing any tobacco even of the coarsest kind. 
Elsewhere in every direction arts and industries that are old to us 
but new to the South are starting into vigorous life, and creating 
new conditions which will not permit sectional antagonism any 
longer. 

Mentally or politically is the South solid? These questions must 
be considered together, and I must touch on subjects upon which I 
feel hardly competent to speak ; but we may consider them together 
as matters on which we need to know the truth. The mental char- 
acteristics of a people are moulded either from without or from within. 
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Under a despotism they will be consistent with the nature of the in- 
fluence imposed from above and without. In a free society they will 
be consistent with the forces which work from within. It is held to 
be of the utmost practical importance that this distinction should be 
defined, since upon this definition the policy of the nation at the 
’ present time must be moulded. It may seem unimportant, and my 
treatment may be dry and tedious ; yet upon this distinction the his- 
tory of the next decade may greatly depend: peace and good-will 
may rule, or contention and discord, according as this principle is 
. comprehended or rejected. Despotism does not of necessity imply a 
despot. Slavery constituted a despotism of the most malignant type. 
What despotism is more potent than that of custom, even if the cus- 
,” tom is not incorporated in the statute law? But when to the force of 
custom the force of law is added, no power can be devised so capable 
of promoting wrong. Can it even be imagined that men of the intel- 
lectual vigor of the more prominent leaders in the Rebellion, or those 
by whom it had been planned and promoted for many years, did not — 
know that the sum of all iniquity was a system which enforced igno- 
rance and illiteracy, justified murder, compelled unchastity, ignored 
,utterly the institution of marriage, made the quadroon daughter of 
the slave-owner more profitable to raise for the basest purposes than 
t the most vigorous field-hand? Is it possible to justify their intelli- 
gence except at the cost of their moral and mental integrity? This 
despotism compelled every man who combined more than average 
mental ability with education to suborn his true convictions to its 
behests. I speak only of recent periods. The slave-holders of the 
early days dared to speak and dared to act in favor of abolition ; but 
as time went on no prominent man or leader could do so publicly 
and live. Well might Jefferson declare, as he witnessed the drift 
of opinion even before he had passed away, “I tremble for the future 
of my country when I remember that God is just.” Hence, as I have 
said, in the last half century the slave States produced no zational 
statesmen, no author of any note, no philanthropist, no artist, no pub- 
lic man whose life has made mankind better or wiser, or by whose 
living human welfare has been promoted. 
But let us not be unjust. True men and good men there were in 
} this Southern land, — men who made the best of their condition, who 
suffered under it, but who could see no way to surmount its evils. 
Men willing to become great reformers, and who have the mental 
capacity to carry their will into action, are few everywhere. In the 
South the proportion of men even of tolerable education was very 
small, the number of slave-owners was very limited, and not one of 
their number had ever happened to appear who had the courage and 
capacity combined which would have enabled him to resist the despot- 
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ism of the system. These men of average ability and education were, 
as I have said, honest in their subserviency ; they believed implicitly 
that the negro race was fated to serve the white, and their children 
never doubted the alleged divinity of the peculiar institution. These 
children are the Bourbons of to-day; but their honesty of belief can 
only be justified at the expense of their intelligence; and it thus 
happened of necessity that there could be neither literature nor art, 
neither true chivalry nor true honor. The masses of the poor whites 
were degraded in their own estimation because they could not live 
without a little labor, and they performed that little without intelli- 
gence or hope, because slavery declared the laborer to be ignoble. 
They became what the war found them, — ignorant, illiterate, and vio- 
lent, and in many regions so debased that in some of the least fertile 
sections they are now the most difficult class to deal with, far behind 
the blacks in capacity to adapt themselves to new conditions. They 
comprised among their number the dirt or clay eaters and the snuff 
dippers, the most hopeless tlasses in this land. 

The condition of the blacks, as it then was, we need not describe; 
it is only too well known. What it is now it is not my intention here 
to consider. My own conviction is, from observation and wide cor- 
respondence, that the blacks regard education as the ofen sesame to 
advancement; that this, taken in connection with their imitative 
capacity, has led to a degree of progress at the present time, such as 
would not have been attained by an equal number of Irish, English, 
or German peasantry placed under the same physical conditions and 
subject to the prejudices of their respective races. Adverse and 
favorable testimony as to the present status and condition of the 
blacks can be obtained to any extent and of every degree of positive- 
ness. They are writing their own record in the results of their own 
labor, and presently he who runs through the South may read the 
evidence. But what they have done must be viewed in the same 
manner as only the beginning, and like the work of the whites, — 
the very faintest shadow of what they may do. 

One class of the poor Southern whites ought to be considered sep- 
arately. In the interior valleys and upon the mountains of the great 
Apalachian chain, from West Virginia to North Georgia and Alabama, 
there has existed the most self-sustaining class of white people in this 
country. Cut off from their fellows by the slavery which surrounded 
them, they have depended almost wholly upon themselves, buying 
scarcely anything but iron and crockery ware; they make their own 
furniture, their own looms, their tools; they spin and weave their 
own cloth of both cotton and wool, and distil their own whiskey, 
“moonshihe,” or otherwise. They are ignorant and illiterate, but 
not without intelligence and self-respect ; and they needed only the 
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opportunity now being given them to become a rapidly progressive 
people. 

Such were the necessary results of the despotism of slavery, —an 
arrogant, violent, dishonest, ruling class, few in number, and therefore 
holding their places for long periods ; a somewhat larger number of 
slave-owners counting themselves as an aristocracy, but without suffi- 
cient intellectual power or development to know their own miserable, 
dependent, and unprogressive condition; a mass of ignorant and 
illiterate whites to whom war only could bring enlightenment; and 
below all these the oppressed black, even less a slave than the poor 
white, because it was the interest of the owner to feed and clothe him. 
There was no middle class, no intelligent body of progressive me- 
chanics, no small farmers constantly supplying the new blood which 
in the North builds up cities and lays the foundation of States. By 
their fruits we have known them. Figs have not been gathered from 
thistles, and never will be. 

But let us turn to the brighter page. I have said that in a free 
society the mental] and political characteristics must be or become 
consistent with the forces which work from within; and these forces 
are the industrial forces born of personal liberty, which I have at- 
tempted to describe. Mark the first fruits of personal liberty. I 
have spoken of the new productions, but consider the increase of the 
old. When the present crop of cotton is added to those previously 
gathered since the war, the sixteen crops will exceed the sixteen ante- 
war crops by more than 13,000,000 bales, perhaps by 14,000,000, 
which have brought to their producers more than $800,000,000, — 
and this is the excess only, the very first fruits of personal liberty. 
Sugar and rice, both requiring for their cultivation not only special 
labor but large capital, are almost if not quite up to the ante-war 
standard. Tobacco has changed its place, improved in quality, and 
exceeds in value the ante-war product. To all this let there be added 
the products of the new industries, — iron, coal, timber, market gar- 
dening, cotton manufacturing, and the work done by the artisans and 
mechanics in and near every town and city, who now produce the 
things of common use which once were moved at heavy cost from the 
far distant North, — and we can begin to picture the change which has 
but just begun. The art most needed now is the art of saving, — the 
Savings Bank most of all. If what may be called the moral capital 
which makes the Savings Bank of New England possible, were not a 
thing of slow growth, — if it could be moved to these Southern lands 
and established there, — the fund that would be gathered from white 
and black alike would be amazing. 

Now let us come to the question of main importance at the present 
moment, Is the South solid politically? Before we begin to treat 
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this last branch of our subject we must first consider certain dates 
and facts in our past history. The arrogant demands of the slave- 
power culminated in the passage of the fugitive slave-bill, and in sub- 
mission to that act the subserviency of the North reached its lowest 
point. But it was an apparent not a real subserviency, as the struggle 
over Kansas soon proved. We refer to these events in order to mark 
periods in the lives of men now living, and to show the influences un- 
der which they came into active life. It may be said that every man 
in the South who was born before 1830, and had come to man’s estate 
in 1850 and 1851, was brought up under asense of most bitter antago- 
nism against the North. Prior to 1830 the South itself had apolo- 
gized for slavery ; then came justification, until at last the writers in 
De Bow’s Review— the only journal of any pretence to ability that 
had maintained any Southern existence — boldly took the ground that 
the contest between labor and capital could only cease when the nat- 
ural relation was established everywhere, that capital should own labor 
and that the slave-trade should be re-opened. In 1861, when the war 
began, every man not over fifty years of age had been bred under 
these most bitter influences, and those who were from twenty to thirty 
years old had been educated at a time when they had been most in- 
tense. The few leaders of sufficient intellectual ability, like Senator 
Preston, suppressed their convictions of right, while the large number 
of the dominant class accepted the dogma that men are not born free, 
that the black man has no rights which the white man is bound to 
respect (in which they were sustained by the most infamous decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case), and that the masses 
of whites as well as blacks were incapable of governing or taking 
part in government. Now it must be borne in mind that the great 
mass of non-slaveholding whites ignorantly but fully sustained their 
leaders in this position, and possessed no education to fit them to as- 
sert their own right to a share in the duties and responsibilities of 
government ; also that as the possession of land is the measure of in- 
fluence in England, so the possession of negroes was the measure of 
influence in the South, and was the mark aimed at by those who did 
not inherit them. Further it must be remembered, that at the end of 
the war in 1865 all the men of education who were of suitable age to 
take a part in the government of the States were those between 
twenty-five and sixty, every one of whom had been bred under these 
malignant influences. It is true that a great many of them had been 
educated by the war. Returning home poor in all but land, and beaten 
in the cause to which they had devoted themselves manfully if not 
intelligently, such men went to work for themselves for the first time, 
and became too busy to take much part in politics. But others bided 
their time, waiting opportunity to regain political power and influence, 
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and governed by the same Bourbon idea that whether under slavery 
or nominal freedom it was their function to rule. Disfranchised or 
sulky, they could or would take no part in the first State governments 
elected after the Reconstruction acts. 

The history of the earlier years of Reconstruction remains to be 
justly written. When it shall be written, the indiscriminate abuse 
which has been showered upon the carpet-baggers by all the Southern 
papers, and by those Northern papers which mistake a silly, cynical, 
and er cathedra style for political observation and sagacity, will be 
greatly modified. It will appear that at the instance of some of the 
Northern men who have been thus stigmatized admirable constitu- 
tions were adopted, and a vast deal of useful legislation was accom- 
plished. But unfortunately the venal and corrupt portion of their 
number, finding allies in the Southern scalawags, misled or corrupted 
the ignorant colored men, and by their fraud and misgovernment 
made the name of carpet-bagger and republican alike an offence and 
a stigma in many States. When the necessary reaction came, what 
class was there ready to take up the function of government? None 
but the Bourbons. The men of mature age who had been educated by 
the war, and had gone to work laying the foundation of their new for- 
tunes and of the new South, were too busy to become politicians. 
The younger men who at this date—in 1870 to 1874—had not 
been educated under the virus of slavery were only twenty-five or 
thirty years old,— not old enough or sufficiently well established to 
take control. Those who had been poor whites had not had time to 
attain much position or influence. In fact the Old South was not quite 
dead, the New South was hardly born, and the Bourbons came into 
power under the name of Democrats. It is true that the worst abuses 
born of ignorance and greed were abated ; order was established, such 
as it was; the Kuklux Klan and the Invisible Empire disappeared, 
and the violent and homicidal treatment of the negro which had in- 
A - fested some sections, and had formed a part of the method of change, 

became only a part of the history of that dangerous period. But what 

ensued? The Bourbon under the name of Democrat, in most of the 
. States if not in all, promoted changes of the most undemocratic kind. 
Asserting most vehemently the old slave dogma of State Sovereignty, 
they proceeded to destroy local self-government within the States, and 
deprived the people of the right to elect their own subordinate offi- 
cers, imposing upon them the appointees of the centralized executive 
power, nominally chosen by ballot, really by intimidation. How far 
this change extended I have not been able to ascertain, but such were 
the facts in many States. Coupled with this privation of municipal 
rights came differential taxes which discriminated against the poor, 
opposition to schools, and many more of the modes of legal oppres- 
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sion which always ensue where the few control the many either by 
means of a restricted suffrage, or through other temporary causes 
such as I have described. 

But now again another great change has come; several years more 
have elapsed ; those who were ten years old when Lincoln was elected 
are now thirty, — those who were then twenty are now forty. These 
men constitute the New South ; uncontaminated by the virus of sla- 
very they form the advance guard of the conquering hosts in whom 
the principle of personal liberty has worked its just result. Others 
of more mature age, educated by the war and by the work they have 
since done, many of them now well off and having leisure, acknowl- 
edge that they look back with “wonder, horror, and. amazement’ — I 
quote the words of one of their number — at what they tolerated in the 
dark days of slavery because it was customary, and to-day stand ready 
to advance the new forces of freedom. Others yet more mature in 
years, rejoicing in being relieved: from the despotism of the past to 
which they had subjected themselves in their earlier years, are now 
redeeming their own reputations by leading the new forces with sa- 
gacity and vigor. 

It would be well if Northern men in active life would steal a few 
weeks from business, journey through this Southern land, and try to 
weigh the facts in a just balance. Let me quote the words of a 
Massachusetts man now dwelling in one of the most Democratic dis- 
tricts of a Southern State, a union officer wounded in the war, a 
stanch republican, a carpet-bagger who has stayed where he settled 
immediately after the war, and where he has built up a prosperous 
manufacturing industry. He said to me: — 


“If you had come here as I did as soon as the war ended, and had witnessed 
the condition of affairs, you would cease to wonder at any apparent contrast be- 
tween North and South now, and would only wonder that so much has been ac- 
complished. Bear in mind that the surrender of the Rebel armies carried with it 
of necessity a surrender of the customs and institutions of this section, of the 
mental convictions and habits of thought, and a reversal of all the methods of in- 
dustry and labor to which men had been accustomed. The owners of land who 
survived the war came back to impoverished and neglected farms, without capital, 
without tools, without any knowledge on their own part of the actual work which 
they must do or starve. Had you been here then, — no matter how much you had 
hated slavery, no matter how just you might have considered the retribution that 
had come, — your sympathy for individuals would have been stirred to the utmost. 
Had you seen what I have witnessed you would not wonder that Southern pro- 
gress has not been greater, but the marvel would be that so much has been accom- 
plished in so short a time.” 


In the light in which I have presented this subject, the election 
just ended marked no merely party success. It marked rather the 
final triumph of the principle of personal liberty. All other issues 
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were lost in this, and this triumph is final. The “ Solid South” of 
slavery has gone forever. No power can restore it. Shall the New 
South, eager to become solid for personal liberty and human welfare, 
be now welcomed or repelled? Will the attempt be made to repulse 
the men who in all but name ask to be accepted as allies by the Re- 
publicans of the North ?— who only hesitate even to accept that name 
itself because in the South it does not stand for the same ideas that 
it does with us? Will the wise policy of the present Administration, 
which has been guided by confidence in the slow but sure action of 
the principle of personal liberty, working from within and measured 
outwardly by the vast increase in material productions and the steady 
advance in material welfare, be followed by the yet grander policy 
which Lincoln or Andrew would have had the wisdom to assure had 
one of them been the President elect of 1880? Or will a narrow and 
selfish or bigoted spirit, incapable of recognizing the sure and certain 
action of righteous principles, not daring to trust that an evil will die 
when the cause is removed, again bring into action the methods of 
force and of coercion which fitted only a state of war or reorganiza- 
tion, but are utterly foreign to the true methods of peace? Are 
there Bourbons in the North as well as in the South, who dare not 
trust the principles they pretend to sustain? Is “stalwart” but an- 
other name for Bourbon? Thesé are the questions which are to be 
answered on the fourth of March when the message of the President 
elect shall be published, and the names of the cabinet shall be dis- 
closed. For myself, I cannot doubt that our President elect will prove 
himself a statesman and not a partisan. 

In this paper I have intentionally pictured the Old South, — the 
“ Solid South,” the South of slavery, — in the darkest shades in order 
to make the contrast most intense, and this New South in the bright- 
est aspect; perhaps in respect to the latter drawing more upon the 
hope that may be reposed in the future than on the general facts 
of the present day for my justification. Special facts I have, how- 
ever, which are ample to sustain me. What I wish to prove is that a 
false principle, whether adopted by or imposed on men or nations, 
works surely and steadily to greater and greater depravity; while a 
true principle, whether accepted doubtfully and unwillingly, or freely 
chosen and applied, works as surely toward the integrity and stabil- 
ity alike of national and of personal character. 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 
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REVIOUS to 1850 England alone, of all civilized States, knew ° 
the burden of a great national debt, the obligations which other 

States had assumed being then comparatively light. In 1880, how-- , 
ever, the phenomenon of public debts is almost universal, and there 
are many States, standing in the first rank among nations, which rival 
England in the taxes yearly levied for the support of their obligations. ‘ 
Thus the French people are required to pay interest upon a capital ; 
sum amounting to $3,800,000,000; the debt of Spain amounts to 
$2,800,000,000 ; that of the United States to $2,349,000,000; that of i. 
Italy to $2,000,000,000 ; while Russia and Austria are debtors in sums 
of nearly equal magnitude. Among inferior States the same system 
of financiering has been adopted. 

In an essay upon “National Debts,” prepared by Richard Dudley 
Baxter, there appears a table showing the growth of the world’s obli- 
‘gations from 1714 to 1870. This table is so instructive that it is here 


inserted. 





A.D. Capital sum owed, expressed in pounds sterling. Character of Period. 





ae 6  s 6 « eo ee a Chiefly Peace. 


aa t * + & ee te ete, .4 War. 


1820 1,5 30,000,000 


1848 I, 730,000,000 


1870 3,910,000,000 


Roe we ete se « ea ae Peace. 


ge ee Re oe 6 ot eet OS Armament. 

















Further calculations, carried on upon the same basis and from the 
same sources, show that the indebtedness of the Governments of the a4 
world in 1880 stands at £4,859,000,000 ; being a sum equal to twenty- 
four and one half billion dollars. It requires but a glance at these 
figures to discern how light were the debts of the world previous to 
1850 when compared with those which nations are at present car- 
rying. 

The Governments, as administered by the present generation, have 
not been paying running expenses, since every year, during the last 

, thirty years, has, upon the average, added to the obligations assumed 
by them over five hundred and twenty million dollars. From these 
figures it may be read that an extended employment of national credit 
jis a phenomenon of quite recent appearance ; that the debts of the past 
were but child’s play when compared with those of the present ; and 
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that modern financiers have made a new departure and are treading 
an untried path. In view of these facts two queries naturally arise, a 
consideration of which will define the limits of this article : — 

I. How may the facts themselves be explained? Why is the gen- 
eral employment of national credit as a source of revenue of such 
recent development ? 

II. What are the tendencies which this new form of financiering 
embodies ? 


A satisfactory answer to the first question proposed is found in 
the two following considerations : — 

1. A more extended development of the idea of the right to private 
possession in property than existed in the sixteenth, seventeenth, or 
eighteenth centuries was necessary, before those who held free capital 
would willingly transfer it to the States in exchange for a mere prom- 
ise of repayment. During these centuries the relation between the 
citizen and the State was such that no individual felt secure’ in per- 
mitting movable property to pass from his own immediate possession. 
The famous egoism of Louis XIV. —“ L’ état, c’est moi!” — expresses 
perfectly what might then have been termed the efficient idea or the 
working hypothesis of Governments. From the sovereign’s stand- 
point the individual held no distinct personality separate from the 
State, and it is not difficult to understand why he should be unwilling 
to part with his capital when his separate right to it was not specifi- 
cally recognized. There was always danger of loss, as under Henry 
VIII. of England, who three times obtained from his Parliament re- 
leases from the necessity of repaying moneys which he had borrowed 
from the merchants of London. 

It is a peculiar and at the same time an instructive fact that free 
borrowing, on the part of the Government, has never been widely 
practised except by republics, or peoples possessing some form of con- 
stitutional government. The Republic of Venice is usually credited 
with having inaugurated the policy of public loans. Holland, in fight- 
ing for her independence, resorted to borrowing so freely that in 1714 
her citizens were bearing a fer capita charge of nearly eight dollars for 
the support of her debt. William III., who founded the permanent 
debt system of England, was the successful leader of the popular party, 
opposed to unconstitutional monarchism. Instances of loans among 
other peoples — as, for example, the French or the Spanish —do not 
possess the characterizing feature of modern borrowing ; that is, a free- 
will transfer of capital to the State. They were rather forced loans, 
and thus in reality were no loans at all, but taxes collected with prom- 
ise of repayment. At the present time, however, the spirit of Venice, 
of Holland, and of the Revolution of ’98 has permeated the life of all 
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Christian peoples. Constitutionalism has become a fact, and all law 
is interpreted in view of the light which it sheds, The individual 
now conceives himself not only to be a part of the State, but at the 
same time a person separate from the State. He and the State may 
enter into a contract with each other, and he feels some degree of 
confidence that the contract will be fulfilled. His rights as an indi- 
vidual are as carefully defined as those of the State itself ; his posses- 
sion in property is, among the most enlightened peoples, as faithfully 
guarded. This is a condition necessary for borrowing which the 
nineteenth century has for the first time rendered general, and it is 
thus possible to say that in the philosophy of individualism lies the 
psychological basis of national debts. 

2. An extended development of national credit was necessarily 
deferred to the present century, because not until this century has 
there been any such marked accumulation of capital funds that sub- 
scriptions to government loans of such proportions as the present 
generation has seen could possibly have been filled. A Government 
borrows capital, not money. Capital is the saved product of past 
industry; and if capital does not exist in the hands of the people, 
the Government cannot, of course, obtain possession of it. It is the 
discoveries of the explorers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, and the inventions of the mechanics of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth, which have rendered possible such an expansion of public 
debts as is now seen. 

If one considers again those nations which have previously resorted 
to loans, he will see that not only did those countries give constitu- 
tional guarantees to individuals for protecting them in the holding of 
private property, but also that those nations were either commercial 
or manufacturing nations. The loans of Venice were based upon the 
commerce of the island city ; the loans of Holland rested upon Dutch 
trade ; while the debt contracted by England, from 1776 to 1815, was 
only rendered possible, partly through her commerce but especially 
through the rapid growth of her manufactures. Under the condi- 
tions in which these nations found themselves, when called upon to 
support loans, not only was there a tendency for wealth rapidly to 
accumulate, but there was also a tendency for that wealth to con- 
centrate itself in a few large funds rather than to distribute itself 
among the great mass of producers; and this was a condition highly 
favorable for the employment by Governments of their credit. At 
the present time this condition also has become quite general 
among the larger States. The production of wealth is very rapid ; 
its distribution is very sluggish. The capital funds of almost all 
nations are increasing more rapidly than the opening up of new chan- 
nels of investment. The ever-decreasing rate of interest is evidence 
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of this fact. Great capital funds have thus been accumulated, and it 
is an easy matter for Governments of all grades to become possessed 
of them. In these two facts, therefore, — the centralization of capital 
on the one hand, and the development of the right of individuals to it 
on the other, —lies the explanation of that which at first is the occa- 
sion of some surprise, that not until our own time could States have 
obtained such vast revenues by the employment of their credit, had 
they attempted it. 


The second point of inquiry suggested by this recent unprece- 
dented growth of national debts has reference to the political, the 
social, and the economic future which they are preparing for the world. 
The space of a single article will not permit a full discussion of all 
three of these points. I shall therefore confine myself to a considera- 
tion of the political tendencies embodied in the system of national 
borrowing, —a consideration which itself introduces three important 
questions for study. The first concerns itself with domestic politics 
and the influence of public borrowing upon the financial administra- 
tion of constitutional governments ; the second concerns itself with 
international politics, and inquires respecting the influence which for- 
eign borrowing will exert upon them ; while the third points out the 
necessity of some further development of American constitutional 
law respecting the payment of State bonds. 

1. Of the first of these political tendencies one may say that 
an extended use of public credit tends to oppose the complete ex- 
ercise on the part of the people of that control over expenditures 
with which constitutionalism has provided them. It is the purpose 
of constitutionalism to place in the hands of the electors the ultimate 
decision both as regards extent and method of expenditures and the 
means of raising a revenue. This it attempts to do by requiring those 
who primarily decide upon such questions to obtain an expression of 
approbation from the electors in presenting themselves for re-election. 
If the people recognize that a candidate who presents himself for 
re-election has given all his energies and all his votes to an increase 
of the public burdens, from which the public receives no adequate re- 
turn and therefore deems unnecessary, — or that he has not given his 
influence and votes to the securing of proper control over the expendi- 
ture of moneys appropriated, — they will not be apt to continue their 
confidence in such,a candidate or return him as their representative. 
The theory of constitutionalism places the ultimate decision respecting 
all expenditures in the hands of those who pay the bills; but igno- 
rance of facts often opposes the application of the theory. 

With regard to direct and indirect taxes it is argued that the former 
are much more in harmony with a constitutionally constructed State 
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than the latter, because the people are conscious of a transfer of 
money to the Government when they pay it directly to the tax-col- 
lector; they are consequently sensitive respecting the demands of 
the Government, and inspect carefully the actions and projects of their 
representatives. By the invention of indirect taxes, it is claimed, 
legislators have found out a way by which to extract money from the 
people without their being conscious of the fact ; and hence they do 
not scrutinize the public expenditures as closely as the perfect working 
of constitutionalism might require. There is some degree of truth 
in this claim. Were it possible for a government to be carried on 
by direct contributions, the healthful jealousy with which each indi- 
vidual would follow his payment might do much to secure only a 
demand for money for proper purposes, and a demand for only so 
much as is required. Direct taxes are, in this sense, more in har- 
mony with constitutionalism than indirect. Indirect taxes certainly 
have a tendency to oppose the perfect working of a theory of gov- 
ernment like that of the United States. 

With how much more intensity may this reasoning be applied to 
the securing of public revenue by means of loans! A loan causes no 
immediate burden to the people, but produces a vast fund for the 
State. It requires a certain degree of thought to recognize that debts 
are burdens, and hence, by means of them, an administration may 
avoid too close scrutiny of its actions. Loans do not, like direct taxes, 
extract money coercively from the citizens, nor, like indirect taxes, 
raise the price of consumed articles. They rather address themselves 
to the interests of those who have control of capital, and, by the prom- 
ise of a perpetual annuity, induce the holders of money to intrust it 
to the State. The administration is satisfied, since it has relieved 
itself of pressing necessities without exciting the jealousy of the peo- 
ple ; the lenders are satisfied, since they have secured good investment 
for their capital and are not bothered with its management ; while the 
people are satisfied, because of their profound ignorance of what has 
taken place. In this lies the danger, for constitutional peoples, in 
the use of loans. Their tendency is against that close’ scrutiny of 
the action of public servants which is the safeguard of the citizen 
taxpayer. All great financiers have recognized the strength of this 
consideration against the borrowing system. Even Colbert, breath. 
ing as he did the atmosphere of the court of Louis XIV., gave 
utterance to it. It is related of him by Pierre Clément, his biog- 
rapher, that while returning from a consultation with the king, 
where the question under discussion had been that of providing 
means for a certain campaign, he turned angrily to Lamoignon, 
his fellow-councillor, who had given different advice from his own, 
and said :— 
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“ You have triumphed, and you think that you have performed the act of a man 
of discretion. Do not I know as well as you that the king will find this money 
through loans? . . . Let the road to loans be but once opened, what further means 
remain to arrest the king in his expenses?” 


Mr. Gladstone gave expression to the same idea when, upon the 
occasion of the Crimean war, he urged such an increase of taxes as to 
raise revenue for both peace and war expenditure within the year. 
Having argued against loans from the economical and financial stand- 
point, he submitted the following, which he termed a moral considera- 
tion against them :— 


“Under such a system [referring to ihe borrowing system] the people do not 
really know what they are doing. The consequences are adjourned into the future. 
What is desirable is, that they should know the price they are called upon to pay 
for the benefits they expect, . . . in order that that which they do they may do on 
intelligent and reasonable grounds, not deluding themselves at cost of bequeathing 
a charge on posterity.” } 


In view of this discovered tendency of public debts, it is the part of 
wisdom for a people who desire to realize as perfectly as possible the 
idea of constitutionalism, and who at the same time are so situated 
that loans appear a necessity, to strengthen the guards of their 
chosen institutions by whatever means that may be done. 

2. The second political tendency embodied by public loans has ref- 
erence to international relations as affected by international borrowing. 
This tendency, too, like the previous one, is capable of direct statement 
as follows: Widely extended international indebtedness gives to the 
larger and wealthier States such a claim upon the smaller borrowing 
States that they are practically reduced to dependencies ; this, in 
its turn, tends to create jealousies among the larger States them- 
selves, and thus serves as a new cause of international complication. 
Whether or not this tendency be condemned depends much upon the 
theory which one holds of political progress. That it makes for the 
realization of the cosmopolitan idea is unquestionable ; at the same 
time, the kind of cosmopolitanism to which it leads does not appear to 
be of the most desirable type, since it tends to centralize power based 
upon arms rather than unify power based upon interests. I shall not, 
however, enter upon this discussion, but satisfy myself with stating as 
clearly as possible the position of international law respecting the 
claims of indebtedness, and with speaking of some of the interna- 
tional complications which have arisen out of the practice of foreign 
borrowing. 

International law is very clear respecting the claims which one 
country may have upon another, arising from a failure to meet an obli- 





1 Hansard, 3d Series, vol. cxxxi., p. 375. 
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gation. Its position is very shortly stated. An unsatisfied claim is 
just cause of war. Says Vattel :— 


“If one nation refuse to pay a debt, repair an injury, or give satisfaction to 
another, the latter nation may seize something belonging to the former and apply it 
to her own advantage, till she obtain the payment of what is due her, together with 
interest and damages.” 


Such a seizure may not itself be considered a reprisal, but becomes 
a reprisal upon the subsequent refusal of the delinquent Government 
to give satisfaction ; such a seizure, therefore, would hardly be made 
unless the aggressive nation were willing to support its action by arms. 
A claim, then, of such a nature that one nation would feel itself justified 
in making seizure of the property of another nation — and an unpaid 
debt creates such a claim —is recognized as just occasion for war. 

This is a clear statement when the indebtedness is from one nation 
to another nation. How does the matter stand, as in the case of pub- 
lic loans, where the obligation does not lie between nations as such, 
but between a nation on the one side and individual citizens of a 
nation on the other? Would unsatisfied claims held by private per- 
sons against a foreign nation be recognized as a just cause for hos- 
tilities ? The change of ownership in the property does not modify 
in the least the principle of international law respecting foreign in- 
debtedness. Vattel may be again cited in support of this principle: 


“ Even the property of the individual is to be considered in the aggregate as the 
property of the nation with respect to other States. It, in some sort, really belongs 
to her, from the right she has over the property of her citizens, because it consti- 
tutes the sum total of her riches and augments her power. She is interested in 
that property by her obligation to protect all her members.” 


Phillimore treats directly of the question in hand. He says: — 


“ The right of interference on the part of the State, for the purpose of enforcing 
the performance of justice to its citizens from a foreign State, stands upon an un- 
questionable foundation, when the foreign State has become itself the debtor of 
these citizens.” 


In 1848 this question was raised in England, and Lord Palmerston, 
in a circular letter to the British ambassadors, stated clearly the 
claims of England respecting it. The following is quoted from that 
letter : — 


“ As some misconception appears to exist in some of those States with regard to 
the just right of Her Majesty’s Government to interfere authoritatively, if it should 
think fit to do so, in support of these claims, I have to inform you, as the represen- 
tative of Her Majesty’s Government in one of the States in which British subjects 
have claims, that it is for the British Government entirely a question of discretion, 
and by no means a question of international right, whether they should or should 
not make this matter a subject of diplomatic negotiation. If the question is to be 
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considered simply in its bearing upon international right, there can be no doubt 
whatever of the perfect right which the Government of every country possesses to 
take up as a subject of diplomatic negotiation any well-founded complaint which any 
of its subjects may prefer against the Government of any other country, or any 
wrong which from such foreign Government those subjects may have sustained.” 







































Further citation of authorities is unnecessary to show that when a 
sovereign State enters into a contract with a subject of a foreign State 
it gives just occasion for a declaration of war against itself if that 
contract is in any particular disregarded. A debt due from itself 
to its own subjects may remain unpaid, and there is no remedy ; but 
there is no such thing as the repudiation of a foreign debt, except 
with the consent or acquiescence of the ‘Government of the creditor 
' nation. 

There is a single restriction to the exercise of this right of the indi- 
vidual to reclaim debts due from a foreign power, —a restriction which 
would appear at once to a constitutional lawyer, but which has been 
overlooked by some who have given attention to this subject, and which 
though not lying strictly within the argument of this article, may be 
not inappropriately stated here. It is this, — that no subject can force 
his own Government to make his claims against a foreign State the 
subject of diplomatic negotiation. If his claim be taken up at all, it 
is by the grace of his Government ; for he has no right to demand it, 

‘ except so far as it is included in his right to demand protection. 
Indeed, there is no legal method provided by which such a demand 
could be preferred, and to provide one would require nothing less than 
the establishment of an international tribunal, where a State could be 
forced to appear as defendant. At present there is no court which 
can take cognizance of a breach of contract by a sovereign power. 

A case arose a few years ago in the English courts! which illus- 
trates this point. The Peruvian Government had borrowed money in 
England and mortgaged the proceeds of the sale of shipments of guano 
for the payment of the loan. The contract contained this stipulation: 
“That the Government specially and exclusively hypothecates the 
whole of the guano that shall be imported into the United Kingdom 

‘ of Great Britain and Ireland, and the whole of the proceeds of such 
guano, after deducting expenses, to the payment of the interest of said 
bonds and a sinking fund for their redemption.” The proceeds were 
otherwise appropriated, and a holder of the Peruvian bonds endeavored 
to find remedy in the courts. It was held that there was no remedy 
for an act done by a sovereign power in its sovereign capacity ; for if 
such proceedings were allowed, “it-might alter the relation between 
the two countries, and enable a bondholder, by aid of the Court of 
Chancery, to declare war against a foreign country.” 


1 Cited by Mr. Bradley Johnson, in the “ American Law Journal,” 1878. 
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It has been stated above that international borrowing has a ten- 
dency to make weak and poor States dependent on the strong and 
rich States, whenever the relation of debtor and creditor is estab- 
lished between them. From the foregoing statement of the position 
of international law respecting debts, the possibility of such a result 
may be recognized. It is now my purpose to glance at the financial 
relations at present existing between certain States to see if this 
possibility is realized. By way of example let us consider Egypt. 
She is, loosely speaking, a dependency of Turkey, although by the 
treaties of 1841, 1866, and 1873 she has become nearly independent 
of that power. She is, at the present time, deeply in debt. What 
may be termed national funded obligations —that is, obligations ex- 
clusive of the personal debt of the khedive and the floating debt — 
are estimated at $450,000,000. Nearly $400,000,000 of this sum has 
been contracted since 1863 under the administration of Ismail Pacha. 
Some idea of the weight of this debt may be determined when it is 
known that in 1878 three fifths of the entire Egyptian expenditure 
went to the support of the debt. The holders of these bonds are, for 
the most part, subjects of England, France,and Germany. It was to 
look after the prompt payment of these bonds that England and 
France were permitted to oversee Egyptian affairs by maintaining in 
that country officers known as Commissioners of the Public Debt, who 
were members of the Egyptian cabinet and clothed with certain de- 
fined powers. The presence of these foreigners came to be irksome 
to the Egyptians; and the khedive, in 1879, made a faint effort to rid 
himself of them. What was the result? The Chancellor of Germany 
turned his attention for a moment to Eastern affairs, and said practi- 
cally: “ The form of government in Egypt is nothing to Germany, 
but any move which looks toward rendering the prompt payment of 
moneys due to subjects of the empire uncertain will be considered a 
grievance.” England and France demanded and obtained the abdica- 
tion of the khedive, and such a reorganization of the government as 
to place the control of Egyptian finances in theirown hands. By the 
decree of November 10, 1879, the administration is, until further 
change, to be carried on under the supervision of France and Great 
Britain, each represented by a “controller-general,” invested with 
great powers. The text of the decree which defines those powers is 
as follows :— 


“ART. 1. The controllers-general have full powers of investigation into every 
public service of the State, including that of the public debt. Ministers and all 
public officials of every rank are bound to furnish the controllers, or their agents, 
with all documents they may think fit to require. The Minister of Finance is 
bound to furnish them weekly with a statement of receipts and expenditure. Other 
administrations must furnish the same every month. 
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“ART. 2. The controllers-general can only be removed from their posts by 
their own Governments. 

“Art. 3. The Governments of England and France having agreed that, for 
the moment, the controllers-general will not take the actual direction of the public 
service, their duties are limited at present to inquiry, control, and surveillance. 

“Art. 4. The controllers-general take the rank of ministers, and will always 
have the right to assist and speak at the meetings of the Councils of Ministers, but 


without the power to vote. 
“ART. 5. When they deem it necessary, the controllers may unite with the 


Commissioners of Public Debt to take such measures as they may deem fit. 

“ART. 6. Whenever they may deem it useful, and at least once a year, the 
controllers will draw up a report on all questions for the khedive and his ministers. 

“ART. 7. The controllers have the power of naming and dismissing all officials 
whose assistance is of no use to them. They shall prepare a budget; and monthly 
statements of all salaries and all resources shall be rendered to them.” 

The intent of these articles is so plain as to render comment super- 
fluous. In still another way, however, have these two powers a claim 
upon Egypt. Of the two loans of 1854 and 1855, which Turkey 
contracted to meet the expenses of the Crimean war, the first was 
taken mainly by British subjects, and secured upon the annual 
tribute which Egypt paid to the sultan. The second loan was also 
secured by a mortgage upon the remainder of that tribute, and was 
further guaranteed by the Governments of England and France. 
Supposing, now, that Turkey should lose her personality as a nation, 
how would this mortgaging of the Egyptian tribute affect the latter 
country? Of course such an event would be attended by so many 
unforeseen contingencies that minute prophecy would be unwise ; but 
one cannot think that the working of so desirable an event would 
be towards either the independence of Egypt or the loss of Turkish 
bondholders. Even now this tribute money is never seen by the sul- 
tan, but passes directly from Egypt to London, where it is placed 
on deposit to the order of Turkish creditors. The actual suzerainty 
of Egypt is now in Lombard Street, not in Constantinople, and the 
burial of the last of the sultans would not alter that relation. 

It is possible that the case of Egypt is an extreme one for illustrat- 
ing how dependent becomes a borrowing nation, which is also a weak 
nation, upon the people which lends it money. Still other cases 
scarcely less pertinent might be mentioned. The King of Greece, 
when he was elevated to the throne, contracted a heavy loan, which 
was guaranteed: by England, France, and Russia. For several years 
the guaranteeing powers have been paying the interest upon the 
Greek debt ; and in such a condition of affairs it can hardly be ex- 
pected that the king and his ministers are entirely free to follow 
whatever policy may appear to them to be the best. Greece is 
a dependent nation, notwithstanding her constitution and elective 
franchise. 
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But perhaps the most humiliating of all cases which the present 
condition of nations presents is that of the little State of Tunis. She 
has among her state officials a French Inspector of Finance and six 
delegates or commissioners, not appointed by the Governments, but 
elected by English, French, and Italian creditors. There could not be 
a fact more pertinent to show what a tyranny individualism is prepar- 
ing for the world, and how a principle, which abstractly considered is 
the most just conceivable, may, in its extreme workings, destroy the 
very claim to justice upon which it at first rested. 

The second part of my statement respecting the tendency of public 
debts was, that as the dependence of the weak States on the stronger 
came to be more marked, this would create jealousies among the 
larger States themselves, and serve as a new cause of international 
complications. The acquiring of control by any great power over 
smaller States must necessarily increase its weight in the councils of 
nations ; and it requires no very extended knowledge of international 
relations to determine how this would affect the balance-of-power 
question which is the basis of European politics. The truth of this 
proposition, as applied there, needs no explanation, nor is it necessary 
to turn to Europe for practical illustration. The condition of many of 
the American States, and their relation to European powers, presents 
a series of possible international complications of far more interest 
to the United States. ; 

Many of the Governments of Central and South America are debtors 
in large amounts, and their bonds are held in Europe. What shall be 
the attitude of the United States respecting such a relation? Shall 
this country permit England and France, for example, to play the ré/e 
here that they have assumed in Egypt, or shall it be allowed to 
European creditors to appoint government officials in any American 
republic? The Monroe doctrine is all that could be opposed to such a 
movement; but the Monroe doctrine has never been accepted as part 
of international law: it is only the expression of the sentiment of the 
people of the United States, and to obtain for it recognition may re- 
quire an appeal to force. But this system of public loans, which is 
now being followed with such recklessness, may take from some 
American States their right, at international law, to exercise entire 
independence. The attempt on the part of England, France, and 
Spain to obtain some “material guarantee” for claims which those 
powers held upon the Mexican Government but foreshadows what 
is preparing. That attempt was futile for several reasons. The 
United States happened temporarily to have an army and a navy, so 
that the statement of the Monroe doctrine by Mr. Seward had some 
pertinency ; the bad faith of France, too, caused her allies to recede 
from the enterprise ; but, above all, the fact that the French claims 
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were spurious and manufactured for the occasion, took from Napo- 
leon III. the sympathy of even his own countrymen, and rendered 
him the laughing-stock of Europe for thus endeavoring to introduce 
into the present century the politics of the court of Louis XIV. 

The Monroe doctrine, from the standpoint of the foreign creditor, 
is out of harmony with international law, while, from the standpoint of 
this country, international law is out of harmony with the Monroe doc- 
trine ; and it will be the debts of the smaller American States, rather 

than the cutting of a canal under the direction of a Frenchman, which 
will give occasion for the further development of this doctrine and the 
more sure establishment of the claim of this country that America 
is to be ruled by Americans. 

3. The third tendency which is embodied in this borrowing system, 
as was above stated, has reference to some further development of 
American constitutional law.. The United States are made up of a 
union of separate governments of restricted sovereignty. The theory 
is that each State still retains all powers not delegated to the central 
Government. So far as the borrowing of money is concerned, both 
the central Government and the individual States possess that .power 
in unlimited degree. In the exercise of this power many of the States 
of this Union have borrowed money from individuals, thus entering into 
contracts with them, and delivering to them bonds as evidence of debt. 
So long as these States live up to their contracts no question of 
interference arises ; but let the ideas of repudiation once gain control 
of the councils of a State, and the necessity for some further develop- 

*ment of constitutional law becomes apparent. Here is a grievance for 
which there is no recognized remedy ; and a wrong without a remedy 
is out of harmony with the very idea of law. Nor-can it be said that 
this is merely a personal question. Beyond a doubt it is of importance 
to the nation as a whole that each individual State should fairly meet 
its contracts. Public credit is public life, and the credit of the United 
States is not alone dependent on its own acts, but is affected by the 
standing of every one of its parts. It is for the interest, therefore, of 
every State that every other State be in some way obliged to meet its 
contracts. Now it is believed that whatever the technical language 
of the Constitution may be, its spirit, as well as the general trend of 
its past interpretation, will be found to be in harmony with the princi- 
ple that whatever is of equal interest to all parts of the Union isa 
proper subject of national recognition by the Federal Court, if the 
means for its introduction before that tribunal be provided, and by 
the national legislature if it be a matter of which the court cannot 
take cognizance. The repudiation by a State of its obligations, when 
others than its own citizens are bondholders, becomes, in many ways, 
a national question. Once in our history, between 1840 and 1850, 
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the refusal of many States to meet their contracts brought this same 
question to public notice, but at that time the prevalent idea of State- 
rights would have resented any federal interference had it been at- 
tempted. Now, however, we profess to have reduced that doctrine 
to reasonable limits, and, upon just occasion, may expect such an in- 
terpretation or extension of constitutional law as will render this spe- 
cies of property secure. 

There are two cases which may arise. The one in which the credi- 
tor is a citizen of the United States, but not of the repudiating State ; 
the other in which the creditor is a citizen of a foreign country. As 
the Constitution was at first framed, any individual could bring suit 
against a State; but by the adoption of the eleventh amendment this 
remedy was withdrawn, for that amendment says : — 

“The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
State.” 

What remedy, then, has one who holds bonds of a defaulting State? 
In the case of a foreign citizen this remedy must cease by the rule of 
international law; that is, his grievance can only be taken up by his 
Government and made the subject of diplomatic negotiation. * But 
with whom is this negotiation to be carried on? Certainly not with 
the State, for a State has no existence so far as a foreign power is 
concerned. The central Government alone can declare war, and hence 
has supreme control over all negotiations which may lead to war. 
The foreign power must lay its claims before the Govérnment at 
Washington ; and what a ridiculous position would our Government - 
assume, if it should attempt to negotiate with a foreign State concern- 
ing a matter over which it possesses no recognized power! This 
borrowing system, if carried on, must lead to some further — 
ment of public law in this direction. 

In case the creditor be a citizen of the United States but not of the 
delinquent State, the method of procedure is in the first instance not 
different. He, like the foreign citizen, is precluded from instigating 
suit against a State for breach of contract. He can only look to his 
State for protection, and it is very questionable, as law is now inter- 
preted, whether his State can help him. Of course no diplomatic 
negotiation can be carried on, for such negotiation can be undertaken 
only between powers supreme as regards peace and war. There is 
but a single method of procedure, and that, in the present state of 
legal interpretation, is of doubtful constitutionality. Thus the State 
may accept an assignment of the repudiated claim, and in its own 
name enter suit in the Supreme Court. The State of New York 
during its last session passed a law which will probably test the con- 
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stitutionality of such procedure. This law is dated May 15, 1880, and 
is entitled “An Act to protect the Rights of Citizens of this State 
owning and holding claims against other States.” It permits past-due 
and unpaid claims to be assigned to the State of New York, and the 
assignment to be delivered to the attorney-general, whose duty it shall 
be to “ prosecute such action or proceeding in the name of the State 
of New York as shall be necessary for the recovery of money due on 
such claim.” If this law is recognized as constitutional, there appears 
to be a remedy provided for this grievance arising from the repudia- 
tion by a State of its bonds. Its constitutionality, however, will 
probably be attacked upon two points, — first, that it is opposed to the 
spirit of the eleventh amendment ; and, second, that up to this time 
the State has been recognized as supreme in regard to all contracts. 
As was above noticed, the eleventh amendment secures to the State 
immunity from being obliged to appear as defendant before the 
Supreme Court when an individual is the plaintiff. The history of 
this amendment is interesting. By the Articles of Confederation 
power of judgment was delegated to Congress in all cases of dispute 
which might arise between the States, but that body was clothed with 
no power for the enforcement of its decisions. An amendment was 
proposed in 1781 to correct this recognized fault, but was never sub- 
mitted for ratification. By the adoption of the Constitution a National 
Judiciary was created, and to this body were referred all “cases” and 
“controversies ” of an inter-state or international character, and, among 
others which were definitely stated, controversies which might arise 
“between a State and citizens of another State.” In the conventions 
for the ratification of the Constitution great objection was made to 
this clause because it took from the State its sovereignty; and this 
objection was only overcome’ by the statement of certain of the prom- 
inent advocates of the Constitution that it was not the intent of that 
instrument to bring a State before the Supreme Court as defendant 
in a suit instigated by a private person. A case quickly arose, how- 
ever, subsequent to the adoption of the Constitution, which tested the 
strength of this position, taken by such men as Hamilton, Madison, 
and Marshall ; and in this case it was decided that the natural read- 
ing of the clause was the constitutional one, and that an individual 
might sue a State in the Supreme Court. It was in view of this deci- 
sion that the eleventh amendment was framed and adopted, for it was 
held contrary to the intention of the framers of the Constitution and 
an infringement upon the sovereignty of the State. Now the ques- 
tion respecting the New York law is, whether the Supreme Court will 
recognize the State of New York as principal in a suit which the at- 
torney-general of that State brings on behalf of one of its citizens. 
Will not the individual be recognized as the actual owner of the 
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bonds and instigator of the suit ?— in which case the procedure would 
be unconstitutional, because opposed to the eleventh amendment. 

The second point of attack will be the assumption of the ground 
that a State is supreme as regards its own contracts. Says a legal 
writer, in discussing this question, “ The case has never arisen in 
which a suit has been brought in matter of contract ;” and there are 
many incidental expressions of opinion by the Supreme Court that 
the holder of a State bond holds it upon the good faith of the State 
alone. 

But however this New York law may be regarded, it is certain that 
some means must be provided for the protection of property in the 
form of State bonds. The question to which this law gives rise is 
the one important question which still remains in American consti- ’ 
tutional law. Its decision will close the formative period of American 
development, and whatever change then comes must be reformative 
in its character. If the New York law be pronounced unconstitutional, 
the result will be only to postpone the realization of the purpose of its 
framers. The bonded property of this country is too great, and the 
interests dependent upon it are too far-reaching, to permit any State 
to enjoy the power of repudiating at will its obligations. Moreover, the 
tendency at the present day is toward a great increase of this species of 
property, and the guarantee of its inviolability must increase propor- 
tionally. It is possible that land may again revert to the Govern- 
ment, that the transport industries, and all industries which from 
their nature require such a centralization of capital power as to be 
dangerous to the interests of the people, will come under control of 
the State; but in the realization of such a plan there must be a large 
creation of State obligations. However one looks at the trend of 
modern industries, he sees that incorporeal property must increase in 
importance, and this of itself is sufficient to establish my proposition, 
— that among the effects of the modern borrowing system lies a fur- 
ther development of American constitutional law. 

From the considerations embodied in this article we must recognize 
the importance of understanding the method of financiering which the 


present generation for the first time has made universal. 
Henry C. ADAms. 
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] N selecting the domain of disease in which to display his assumed 
supernatural power, the miracle-worker of the present day gives 
evidence of possessing that consummate practical wisdom which the 
thorough-going churchman has, in all ages of the world, employed for 
the advantage of his ecclesiastical system. To make a rose, at the 
word of command, bloom on a bush where rose had never bloomed 
before ; to cause boiling water to congeal into ice by a wave of the 
hand ; to convert a lump of lead into veritable gold by muttering a few 
words over it ; to change a negro into a white man by sprinkling him 
with holy water, —are feats from which he instinctively shrinks, appa- 
rently appalled by the physical difficulties which confront him. But 
to make the dumb speak, the paralytic walk, the epileptic cease his 
contortions, the neuralgic rejoice in his freedom from the pain which 
has harassed him for years, are acts which he performs with the great- 
est ease. They are not only in themselves worthy deeds, but they 
are such as cause more astonishment to the average human being 
than would the melting of a silver dollar by imbedding it in a cake of 
ice. The miserable are rendered happy, and the glory of the Church 
is exalted. 

To consider all the groups of so-called miracles which have been per- 
formed within the last few years would carry us far beyond the limits 
proper for a paper like the present, and would, besides, be more than 
sufficient for the elucidation of the principles to which we desire to 
direct attention. It will be enough if a somewhat detailed account be 
given of “ Our Lady of Lourdes ;” and if that be used as the text for the 
remarks we propose to make, what we shall have to say in regard to 
that apparition and its consequences will be equally applicable to the 
vision at Knock in Ireland, to the “ Faith Hospital” in Massachu- 
setts, and to various other establishments at which the healing of 
the sick by the direct interposition of Providence is asserted to be 
accomplished. 


Bernadette Soubirons, according to the account given by M. Henri 
Lassere,' was the daughter of a poor and honest miller, and, at the 
time she began to be famous, was about fourteen years old. On 

1 Notre Dame de Lourdes, par Henri Lassere. Ouvrage honoré d’un bref spécial 


adresse 4 l’auteur par sa sainteté le Pape Pie IX. Soixante quatorzitme edition. Paris, 
1874. 
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account of the feeble health of her mother she was put out to nurse 
at a neighboring village, and had remained under the charge of the 
peasants who had brought her up, working hard as a shepherdess, and 
not returning to her home till a couple of weeks before the first ap- 
pearance of the Virgin. She had some disorder of the chest which 
produced frequent coughing, was small for her age, and of delicate 
appearance. 

On Feb. 11, 1858, her two sisters were sent by their mother to 
gather dry wood on the neighboring hills, and, after some importu- 
nity, Bernadette was allowed to go with them. On their way they 
had to cross the river Gave ; a mountain stream. Jeanne and Marie 
took off their sadots, and boldly waded across to the other side. Ber- 
nadette hesitated. She was the only one of the three who had stock- 
ings. She knew she was not strong, and the water was almost as 
cold as ice. However, encouraged by her sisters, she sat down ona 
big stone and began to take off her sadots and stockings. She had 
proceeded as far as the removal of both sadots and one stocking (there 
is nothing like accuracy in such things), when she heard a noise as if 
a strong wind were rushing by her ears. She thought it was a hur- 
ricane that had suddenly arisen, but, on turning round, saw to her 
surprise that the poplars which grew on the banks of the Gave were 
undisturbed. There was not the slightest agitation of their branches. 
Thinking herself deceived, but still not knowing what could have 
produced so strange a sensation, she again stooped down and began 
to take off the remaining stocking ; but, at the same instant, the roar- 
ing sound in her ears returned with redoubled violence, and again she 
was compelled to desist. Bernadette now raised her head, looked 
straight in front of her, and uttered a loud cry ; or rather, as M. Las- 
sere says, she would have uttered a loud cry if she had not been 
choked with fear at the sight which met her eyes. She trembled 
violently, and fell to the earth terrified, dazzled, completely overcome 
by what she saw before’ her. Crouching on the ground, on both 
knees, she waited in the greatest apprehension for what was further 
tocome. For in a niche, formed by Nature in the rock, she saw, with 
superhuman distinctness, a female figure of incomparable splendor. 
The ineffable light which emanated from her did not in the least hurt 
the eyes, though shining with as much brightness as the sun at mid- 
day. On the contrary it irresistibly attracted Bernadette’s gaze, and 
seemed, in its delicious softness, like the light of the morning star in 
the freshness of the early dawn. 

There was nothing fantastical or vagué about this lovely being. 
She appeared to be a real woman, and one of the most surpassing 
beauty. She was of middle height, seemed to be quite young, and 
had all the grace of a girl of twenty summers ; but at the same time, 
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though the fact did not detract in the least from the delicacy and 
beauty of her form, there was an air of eternal grandeur about it 
which was in entire accordance with the fitness of things. For, min- 
gled with the divine traits of her countenance were those features 
which seemed to typify the four stages of human life. The innocent 
candor of the infant, the absolute purity of the virgin, the tender 
sedateness of the mother, the transcendent wisdom derived from the 
experience of accumulated centuries, were all at the same time ex- 
pressed in the wonderful face of the young woman. Her face was 
oval, her eyes blue, her lips bore an expression of divine gentleness 
and love, her forehead appeared to express superior intelligence, — that 
is to say, a knowledge of all things united to a virtue without limit. 
The garments worn by this heavenly being were of an unknown 
material, and were doubtless, as M. Lassere says, manufactured in a 
mysterious workshop where lilies of the valley are made into textile 
fabrics; for they were as white as the immaculate snows of the moun- 
tains, and more magnificent in their simplicity than the gorgeous 
vestments worn by Solomon when in the height of his glory. Her 
robe, long and ez ¢rain, fell in chaste folds, allowing her feet to be 
seen, as they stood upon the rock, pressing lightly a branch of eglan- 
tine. On each one of her feet, which were in a state of virginal 
nudity, bloomed the mystical golden rose. In front a girdle, blue as 
the heavens and loosely tied around the body, fell in two long bands 
which almost touched her feet. Behind, enveloping in its fulness her — 
shoulders and arms, was a white veil which was fastened about her 
head, and which reached to the lower border of her robe. There were 
no rings, no necklace, no crown, no jewels of any kind ; no such orna- 
ments as those with which human vanity in all ages has loved to 
decorate the Virgin. A chaplet, the beads of which were as white 
as drops of milk, and of which the chain was as yellow as the harvest 
corn, fell from her fervently clasped hands. The beads of the chaplet 
glided, one after the other, through her fingers, and her lips moved as 
though she were reciting her rosary ; at other times she was appar- 
ently listening to the eternal echo in her heart of the angelic saluta- 
tion, and to the murmur of the countless invocations coming to her 
from the earth. Each bead, as she touched it, was doubtless a shower 
of celestial graces falling on souls as the drops of dew fall on flowers. 
She was silent, but afterward her own words and the miraculous 
facts which occurred showed that she was the Immaculate Virgin, — 
the very august and very holy Mary, Mother of God. 

Such is the account given by M. Lassere of the first appearance of 
“Our Lady of Lourdes” to Bernadette Soubirons. Considering the 
extreme degree of mental confusion into which, according to her own 
Story, the girl was thrown by this extraordinary apparition, the 
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minuteness of the details she was able to gather is very remarkable. 
Nothing seems to have escaped her of the face, form, and dress of the 
heavenly figure. Yet we are told that, so great was her agitation, 
she could not, with all her efforts, make the sign of the cross ; but the 
Virgin, as if to encourage her, made the sign with infinite grace, and 
then disappeared from view. 

Bernadette, after the fading away of the vision, experienced a feel- 
ing as though she were stunned. She looked about her. The river 
still flowed murmuringly on ; but the noise which it made seemed to 
be louder than before, the water looked darker, the landscape not so 
charming, the light of the sun less clear and bright. M. Lassere tells 
us that the duration of the vision was about a quarter of an hour; 
not, he adds, that Bernadette was conscious of the lapse of time, but 
she judged by the fact that she had counted the five sections (dis- 
aines) of her chaplet, —a task which it is to be supposed, therefore, 
required fifteen minutes for its due performance. Completely re- 
stored to herself, Bernadette resumed the act of taking off her stock- 
ings which had been so suddenly interrupted, waded across the stream 
and joined her sisters, who were still gathering wood. 

No one believed the story she told; even her father and mother, 
and the curé regarded it as based on hallucination. After the ap- 
pearance which has just been described, however, she made repeated 
visits to the grotto, and had several other interviews with the Virgin ; 
but though at some of these visions and conversations very many 
persons were present, no one ever saw anything unusual, or heard the 
words which it was asserted the apparition uttered. All they per- 
ceived was Bernadette on her knees, her face illumined with the light 
of ecstasy as she gazed towards the place where she declared she per- 
ceived the Virgin. On one oecasion, two women went with her into 
the grotto; but, though Bernadette saw the heavenly visitor, her two 
companions saw nothing but the kneeling Bernadette, whose coun- 
tenance was again transfigured by ecstasy. 

On one occasion the Virgin sent a message to the ecclesiastical 
authorities by Bernadette to the effect that she wished a church built 
in her honor near the entrance of the grotto. We are told that when 
this communication was delivered to the curé, the following conversa- 
tion took place :— 

“You do not know the name of this lady?” 

“No,” answered Bernadette ; “she did not tell me who she was.” 

“* Those who believe your story,” continued the priest, “ think it was the Holy 
Virgin. But do you not know,” he added in a grave and menacing voice, ‘ that if 
you falsely assert that you have seen her in the grotto you will certainly never see 
her in heaven? Here there is no one to question the truth of your tale ; but there 
it will be different, and you will, for your deceit and falsehood, be doomed never to 
see her, but to pass eternity in hell ! ” 
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« J do not know if it was the Holy Virgin,” answered the child, “but I saw the 
vision as I see you, and she spoke to me just as you speak ; and | now say to you, 
for her, that she wishes a chapel to be erected to her on the Massabielle Rocks 
where she appeared to me.” 


The curé looked at the young girl who made this demand with so 
much assurance, and could not refrain from laughing at this strange 
message delivered by so humble and infantile an ambassadress. He 
conceived, like others, the idea that the child was suffering from an 
hallucination, and he commanded her to give him the exact words 
used by the vision :— 


“ After she had confided to me the secret which concerns me alone and which 
I cannot reveal, she added, ‘ And now go and tell the priests that I wish a chapet 
built for me on this spot.’ ” 

The priest was silent for an instant. “ After all,” he thought, “it is possible.” 
And then the thought that the Mother of God had sent a direct message to him, a 
poor priest, filled him with trouble and agitation. Then he looked at the child and 
asked himself, “ Where is the guarantee? What is there to prove to me that it is 
not all a joke or anerror? If the ‘ Lady’ of whom you speak,” he said at last, “is 
really the Queen of Heaven, I will, so far as may be in my power, aid in building 
the chapel; but your word is not enough, and I cannot accept it unsupported as it 
is. I do not know who this ‘ Lady’ is, and, before committing myself, | wish to be 
sure that there is no mistake in the matter. Ask her, therefore, to give me some: 
proof of her power.” The window was open, and the priest’s eyes turned toward 
the garden, where he saw the growth of everything arrested by the cold of winter. 
“ The apparition,” you tell me, “had under her feet a wild rose-bush, the eglan- 
tine which grows on the rocks. We are nowin the month of February. Tell her 
from me that, if she wishes the chapel, she must make the rose-bush bloom.” And 
then he dismissed the girl. 


At a subsequent interview Bernadette delivered this reasonable 
request to the apparition ; but the rose-bush did not bloom, very much 
to the disgust of the faithful and the triumph of the scoffers, who had! 
assembled in great force to witness the expected miracle. Hundreds 
entered the grotto and examined it thoroughly, but nothing out of the 
way was found. It was an ordinary hole in the rock, and nothing 
else. A spring, however, began to be developed, and little by little 
the water increased in quantity, till finally it flowed from the grotto to 
the extent of a hundred thousand litresaday. Analyzed, it was found 
to contain chlorides of sodium, lime, and magnesia; carbonates of 
lime and magnesia, silicates of lime and of alumina, oxide of iron ; 
sulphate of soda and carbonate of soda, traces of phosphates, organic 
matter,— just the substances which would have been found in any 
other water coming from the earth at that place, and, as the analytical 
chemist said, similar to other waters found in the department. Al- 
though frequently asked her name by Bernadette, the vision for a 
long time declined to reveal her identity. Finally, however, she de- 
clared herself ; and we quote the details of the interview in which 
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this was done, for the special benefit of those Protestants who accept 
the miracle while declining to see in it any proof of the intimate rela- 
tion existing between the Deity and the Catholic Church, or any con- 
firmation of one of the most essential articles of faith held by that 
church. 

Several days before the event to be recorded Bernadette had heard 
a voice assuring her that something very important was about to occur. 
On March 21 she went to the grotto, followed and preceded by large 
numbers of people who had become aware that an interview was 
about to be had. Says M. Lassere: — 


“ As soon as the child fell on her knees the vision appeared as before, an ineffa- 
ble aureola radiating from her whole body, the splendor of which was without limit, 
thcugh the softness was infinite. It was like the eternal glory of absolute peace. 
Her veil and her robe, in its chaste folds, were as white as the driven snow. The 
two roses which bloomed on her feet had the yellow hue which is seen in the 
heavens at the early virginal dawn. Her girdle was as blue as the firmament. 

“Bernadette, in the state of ecstasy into which she lapsed, forgot all earthly 
things in presence of Beauty without blemish. ‘O my Lady !’ she said, address- 
ing the apparition, ‘who are you, and what is your name ?’ : 

“ The royal apparition smiled, but made no answer. But at this very moment 
the Universal Church was addressing this prayer to heaven: ! ‘O holy and im- 
maculate Virgin! what praises can | raise to thee? In truth I do not know; for 
thou hast carried in thy bosom that which the heavens cannot contain.’ 

‘* Bernadette did not hear these distant voices, and knew nothing of their pro- 
found harmony. In presence of the silence of the Virgin she repeated her request : 
*O my Lady! will you have the goodness to tell me who you are, and what is your 
name ?’ 

“The apparition appeared to shine with redoubled splendor, as if her joy in- 
creased, but she still made noresponse. And the Church throughout Christendom 
continued its prayers and its songs. [Here is a long prayer. } ’ 

“Bernadette renewed her entreaties, and for the third time said: ‘O my 
Lady ! will you have the goodness to tell me who you are, and what is your name ?’ 

“The apparition seemed to be more and more in a state of glorious happiness, 
and, as if entirely engrossed with her felicity, still continued silent. But, by an 
unheard of coincidence, the universal choir of the Church was raising on high a 
chant of joy to the terrestrial name of the wonderful apparition: ‘Hail, Mary! 
full of grace, the Lord is with thee! Blessed art thou among women!’ 

“ Bernadette again uttered her supplication: ‘O my Lady! I pray you have 
the goodness to tell me who you are, and what is your name!’ 

“ The hands of the apparition were joined in fervor, and her countenance shone 
in radiant splendor. It was humility in glory. While Bernadette contemplated 


1 M. Lassere makes this assertion repeatedly, apparently regardless of the fact that the 
earth revolves on its axis, and that, consequently, when it was noon at Lourdes it was earlier 
or later for every other point on the earth’s surface east or west of that place. The Virgin, 
therefore, for instance, heard the prayer from Vienna about an hour before it reached her 
from Lourdes, and from New York about five hours after. However, with miracle-workers 
all things are, of course, possible ; but the bringing together of these sounds uttered, and to 
be uttered, at different places so thatthey should strike the ear of the apparition in the 
grotto synchronously, and at the same time not to disturb the harmony of the universe, in- 
volves the greatest expenditure of miraculous power of which we have any record. 
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the vision, the vision, without doubt, contemplated in her heart the divine Trinity, 
—God the Father, of whom she was the daughter; God the Holy Ghost, of whom 
she was the wife ; God the Son, of whom she was the mother. 

“ At this last question of the child she unclasped her hands, while the chaplet of 
alabaster, like beads on gold threads, slipped lightly along her right arm; then 
she opened wide her arms and inclined them towards the ground, as if to show to 
the earth her virginal hands full of benedictions; then she raised them towards 
the eternal regions, whence had descended the divine messenger of the Annun- 
ciation, and then clasping them with fervor, and looking towards heaven with an 
expression of unspeakable gratitude, she pronounced these words: ‘1 AM THE 
JMMACULATE CONCEPTION.’ 

“Having uttered these words, she disappeared, and Bernadette found herself 
face to face with only a barren rock.” 


Now of course M. Lassere’s views relative to the relation of the 
Virgin Mary to the several persons of the Trinity are no part of the 
recital which Dr. Tyng and others like him are bound to accept. 
But in expressing his belief, as he does in the sermon before us,! in 
the reality of the cures, and that they were effected by means outside 
of those material ones employed by mankind, Dr. Tyng in the strong- 
est manner indorses the claims set up by the Roman Catholic Church 
relative to the dignity, the glory, and the power of the Virgin Mary. 
For these miracles are not pretended to be any evidence of the power 
of God ; they are done by the Virgin. Ste appeared to Bernadette ; 
she pronounced herself the Immaculate Conception ; sie made the 
water flow from the rock; the church at the grotto is ders; the 
prayers for cures are addressed to her; and it is she who effects them. 
If these miracles then have anything at all to do with the Christian 
religion, they prove that faith in the Virgin Mary and prayers ad- 
dressed to her are able to cure cases of disease which are beyond the 
reach of medical science.” 


1 The Mountain Movers, or, so-called Miracles. By Dr. S. H. Tyng. New York: 1880. 

2 In his Brief, commending M. Lassere’s book, the Pope, Pius 1X., says: — 

“ We have faith that she who, by the miracles which witness her power and goodness, 
draws multitudes of pilgrims from all parts, will equally make use of your book to propagate 
still further and to excite towards her the piety and confidence of men, in order that all may 
partake of the plenitude of her graces.” 

And, as an example of all the others, the following extract, from the recital of a cured 
patient, will not be without interest. (Lassere, p. 419.) The patient was blind, but had, at 
other times, recovered her sight to lose it again: — 

“ An ardent faith had seized upon my soul. When I had finished my preparations, I fell 
upon my knees again. ‘O Holy Virgin Mary!’ I cried in a loud voice, ‘ have pity on me, 
and cure my physical and mental blindness!’ In uttering these words, with a heart full 
of confidence, I struck my eyes and forehead with the towel I had moistened with the water 
of Lourdes. This took me only about thirty seconds. But judge of my surprise, I had 
almost said fright ; for hardly had I touched my eyes and forehead with the miraculous 
water than I felt myself cured with a suddenness that, in my imperfect language, I can 
compare to nothing but a stroke of lightning.” 

If this is not mere idolatry and an exhibition of the power of the Virgin; @ it is any- 
thing more than such a cure as ophthalmic surgeons are perfectly familiar with, — then 
what is it? It is certainly, to Protestant notions, incompatible with the ways of God. 
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Moreover, there is no middle course with miracles. The line can 
only be drawn at entire acceptance or thorough rejection. Logically, 
therefore, Dr. Tyng believes in the validity of all the claims set up by 
Bernadette and the ecclesiastics who indorse her, including the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary. And it is not only a logical 
belief, but one demanded by the fitness of things in other respects ; 
for it is not to be supposed that God would indorse these things if 
they were frauds, by allowing the Virgin to usurp his omnipotence 
and other attributes, unless he approved the whole affair from begin- 
ning to end. Dr. Tyng must either accept the theory held by the 
Roman Catholics, or he must take the alternative of believing that 
God would countenance an imposition on mankind and a flagrant 
violation of the first commandment. But experience shows that 
theology and logic have very little in common; and hence it would 
be rash to affirm what particular belief Dr. Tyng and other Protes- 
tants who indorse Bernadette, wholly or in part, entertain. That is 
their own business, and is certainly a question outside the pale of our 
inquiry ; still, if he and others who, think with him do refuse their 
sanction to all parts of Bernadette’s story, it is difficult to see how 
they differ in any essential respect from the man who, when told that 
the picture of Our Lady of Rimini had winked its eyes, declared that 
he accepted the miracle so far as one eye was concerned, but that 
requiring him to believe that both eyes had winked was a demahd on 
his powers of faith which he could not pay. 

A miracle may be defined as an occurrence or act which is con- 
trary to natural law. As our knowledge of natural law is constantly 
enlarging, it follows that the domain of miracle is as systematically 
decreasing. When the time comes, if it ever should, in which our 
knowledge of natural law will be complete, the supernatural will have 
ceased to exist. Experience teaches us the absolute truth of this 
view. What were considered miraculous phenomena five hundred 
years ago are to-day known to be within the operation of natural law ; 
and things which many among us now conceive to be supernatural 
will, with the advance of science, be no more regarded as the special 
and exceptional acts of a superior being than are eclipses, comets, 
shooting stars, epidemics, etc., which, not very many years ago, were 
looked upon as miraculous warnings or punishments. The belief in 
miracles is only another mode of expressing ignorance ; and man in- 
stinctively takes refuge in the supernatural till his knowledge of the 
natural is sufficient to explain the events which are passing around 
him. : 

We conceive, therefore, that in endeavoring to ascertain the real 
charactér Of a hitherto unknown phenomenon, or one only known to 
a comparatively small class, we are bound to explain it in accordance 
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with known natural laws if we can. Failing in this, the true philo- 
sophical course is to record the fact that a certain hitherto unknown 
occurrence, not referable to natural law, has been observed, and 
honestly to confess our ignorance of its cause. Time and study 
will probably reveal its real character and origin. If, however, we 
are superstitious, we can ascribe it to the power of the Deity excep- 
tionally exercised for a specific purpose, — such as the building of a 
church, — and folding our arms, in the consciousness of wisdom, thank 
God for this new exhibition of his omnipotence. Now let us see if 
this principle can be applied to the case under consideration. 

1. The Apparition.— The vision is explicable on the theory that 
Bernadette was subject to attacks of cerebral congestion. The cir- 
cumstances of the first appearance, and the phenomena experienced 
.by her, were such as were entirely consistent with this view. It 
ensued while she was in the stooping posture, a position which facili- 
tated the flow of blood to the brain, and impeded its return. All 
writers on the subject of cerebral congestion and cerebral hemor- 
rhage call attention to the danger which people predisposed to these 
affections incur by exciting themselves physically while in the stooping 
or bent-over posture. The present writer has witnessed many cases 
of both these disorders of the brain, produced by packing trunks, put- 
ting on or taking off the shoes or stockings, buttoning gaiter boots, 
picking up things from the ground, etc. 

It is admitted that Bernadette was subject to some derangement of 
the heart or lungs which caused a difficulty of breathing. This would 
act as a predisposing cause of cerebral congestion. The symptoms 
of the attack indicate the existence of an increased amount of blood 
in the brain; the roaring sound in the ears, as if the wind were blow- 
ing furiously, was produced in the act of stooping to take off her 
stockings. As soon as she raised her head and looked around to see 
if it really were the wind, the sound ceased. When she bent over 
again, and attempted to remove the stockings, the roaring in the ears 
recommenced, It is evident, therefore, that it was caused by the act 
of stooping. An impediment, such as this, to the return of blood 
from the brain produces this sound in the ears. Any one can satisfy 
himself of this fact by pressing gently on the external jugular veins, 
or by raising the arms high above the head, —a movement by which 
the column of blood is thrown back upon the cerebral vessels ; or he 
can cause it, especially if in weak health, by stooping over and mak- 
ing at the same time some slight muscular movement with the hands. 
In the stooping posture, such as was assumed by Bernadette, the 
large venous vessels of the trunk and neck are not only compressed, 
but the dependent position of the head allows the force of gravity to 
contribute to the retardation of the flow of blood from the interior of 
the skull. 
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Bernadette experienced a hallucination of sight, such as cerebral 
congestion is perfectly adequate to induce. Examples, almost without 
number, could readily be brought-forward in support of the frequent 
dependence of hallucinations of the senses on variations in the amount 
of intra-cranial blood, especially its increase. The well-known case 
of Nicolai, the author and bookseller of Berlin, is exactly to the point. 
He had been in the habit of being bled twice a year, and his system 
had hence become accustomed to this drain, so that when it was omit- 
ted cerebral congestion followed. He was, moreover, disposed to 
attacks of vertigo, and his mind had been greatly disturbed by various 
unpleasant events. “On a sudden,” he writes, “I perceived at the 
distance of ten steps a form like that of a deceased person. I pointed 
at it, asking my wife if she did not see it? It was but natural that 
she should not see anything. My question, therefore, alarmed her 
very much, and she sent immediately for a physician. The phantasm 
continued about eight minutes.” At four in the afternoon he saw the 
same apparition again, and, being a little uneasy at the event, went to 
his wife’s room ; but the figure preceded him. Other phantoms made 
their appearance, and after a while they began to talk to him. Things 
went on in this way for several weeks, and then it was thought advi- 
sable to stop them. Accordingly, leeches were applied to both arms 
at eleven o'clock in the morning. At the time, the room was filled 
with human apparitions of all descriptions. Soon afterward they 
began to fade and to move more slowly, and by seven o'clock they 
were entirely white. They now seemed to dissolve in the air and 
break up into fragments. By eight o'clock they were all gone, and 
they never reappeared. 

The influence of position in causing temporary congestion of the 
brain and hallucinations is well known to medical science. Thus 
Jerome Cardan relates that, while lying in bed in the morning after 
awaking, he saw a succession of figures, such as castles, houses, ani- 
mals of various kinds, men, musical instruments, etc. As soon as he 
rose, so as to allow the blood to flow more readily from his head, the 
figures vanished. Nicholson! states that he was acquainted with a 
learned gentleman who, for nine months in succession, was always 
visited by a figure of the same man threatening to destroy him. It 
appeared only when he lay down, and instantly disappeared when he 
resumed the erect posture. In another place? the writer has referred 
to the case of a gentleman under his professional care, who could at 
any time cause the appearance of images by tying a handkerchief 
moderately tight around the neck. There was in this case one form 
which was always the first to come and the last to depart. It con- 


1 Journal, vol. vi. p. 166. 


2 Certain Conditions of Nervous Derangement. New York: 1881, p. 230. 
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sisted of a male figure clothed in the costume worn in England three 
hundred years ago, and bearing a striking resemblance to the por- 
traits of Sir Walter Raleigh. This figure not only imposed on the 
sight, but also on the hearing ; for it conversed well and at great 
length on the prominent questions of the day. As soon as the con- 
striction of the neck was removed, the images disappeared and the 
conversation ceased. 

A case is referred to by De Boismont in which an individual was 
able to obtain hallucinations of sight by inclining his head a little for- 
ward. By this movement, the return of blood from the interior of the 
cranium was impeded, and hence a state of fulness favorable to the 
production of hallucinations was induced. The same author’ cites 
the case of a servant girl who, while cleaning a staircase, — in a posi- 
tion therefore similar to Bernadette when she was taking off her 
stockings, —saw feet and limbs of so large a size that she fled in 
terror, without waiting for the further development of the vision. 

A short time since, a case came under the observation of the writer 
which bears with great force on the one in point. It was that of a 
young lady, a devout member of the Roman Catholic Church, who, 
after a long period of severe study at school, became subject to hallu- 
cinations of sight. The visions were always exactly alike, as were 
those of Bernadette ; and, like hers, consisted of the Virgin Mary in 
form, dress, and all accessories, not to be distinguished from the ap- 
parition of Lourdes. The figure only appeared at night, just as she 
knelt to say her prayers. When she rose from her knees the appari- 
tion disappeared. For a long time the young lady believed in the 
reality of her vision, and she was confirmed in her conviction by- 
two or three female teachers to whom she mentioned it. Her priest, 
however, was much more cautious, and indeed intelligent. He ascer- 
tained that she had been reading M. Lassere’s book, and had been 
very much imbued with the truth of the story told of Bernadette, 
and that she was not well. He therefore rather discouraged the idea 
of areal vision, and advised her to study less and to exercise more. 
However, the apparition continued, and she was brought to the writer 
by her mother, a Protestant lady, who did not for one moment accept 
the truth of her daughter’s visions. Under suitable medical and 
hygienic treatment the apparition, in less than two weeks, ceased to 
appear. But the most interesting part of this history remains to be 
told. In the course of a year or so the young lady became a Protes- 
tant, and soon afterward had a relapse into her visional state. This 
time, however, she did not see the Virgin Mary, but Christ, who stood 
before her as soon as she had knelt down, and who remained visible 


1 A History of Dreams, Visions, Apparitions, Ecstasy, etc. American edition. Phila- 
delphia: 1855, p. 58. 
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so long as she continued on her knees. With the change of religion 
there had been a change of hallucination. 

A similar case, though one eminently more striking, is cited by Dr. 
Delitzsch,! Professor cf Theology in the University of Leipsic : — 


“Ina moment of enthusiasm a girl who had fallen, after her first communion, 
into the somnambulic state, cried out that she saw such beautiful and glorious 
things ; and when the elders asked her what she saw, she answered, ‘God sur- 
rounded by the angels, the apostles, and Mary!’ The same girl was subsequently 
thrown by magnetism into the somnambulic state by a friend of the elders, who 
was a Voltairian; and when he asked the ecstatic patient what she saw, she replied, 
*God accompanied by his two apostles, Voltaire and Rousseau.’ ” 


And this opens up the whole subject of the determination of the 
character of the vision in those who, from cerebralecongestion, — as 
was probably the case with Bernadette, — or other cause, are subject 
to hallucinations. Experience tells us that, like dreams, they depend 
upon previous mental impressions. They hence result from things 
that have been seen, either in actual form or in pictures, or from the 
mental images which are formed from descriptions. Thus, for in- 
stance, before the discovery of America no European had ever the 
hallucination that an American Indian stood before him. There was 
no way by which he could previously have obtained the slightest idea 
of the appearance of such a being. But after the return of Colum- 
bus, Indians, or pictures, or descriptions of them were common, and 
then hallucinations and dreams of them began to prevail. 

So it was with the patient whose case has just been cited. While 
her ideas and associations were with the Roman Catholic Church 
she saw the Virgin Mary ; but when she became a Protestant, Mary 
disappeared, and the image of Christ took her place. In the instance 
of Dr. Delitzsch’s girl, while her mental impressions were chiefly de- 
rived from the elders, and she was influenced by the fact that she had 
just taken the communion for the first time, she saw God with angels, 
apostles, and Mary. But when she went to him with a freethinker, 
where she heard conversations about Voltaire and Rousseau, and 
probably saw busts and pictures of them, her mental impressions 
were changed, though the exactness of her knowledge was not greatly 
increased ; and then her vision was of God and his “apostles” Vol- 
taire and Rousseau. 

So far as dreams are concerned, every one knows from experience 
that Locke was right when he said that they consist of the thoughts 
and images which have occurred to us in our waking moments ; and 
science tells us that the same is true of apparitions. In a very inter- 
esting little work,? written many years ago, Dr. Ferrier was the first 


1 A System of Biblical Psychology. Second English edition. Edinburgh : 1875, p. 367. 
2 Essay towards a Theory of Apparitions. London: 1813. 
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to insist on the truth of this view, and to adduce many examples of 
its correctness; since then no competent authority has ventured to 
question it. A striking illustration of its truth occurred to the present 
writer a short time since. A gentleman was in the habit of voluntarily 
producing hallucinations by the use of Indian hemp,—a substance 
which acts mainly by augmenting the quantity of intra-cranial blood. 
He always took his potion in the evening after dinner, and then the 
procession of apparitions began to pass before him. First —and 
these were very distinct — came the figures of persons he had seen 
and conversed with late in the day. Then came others, and less clear, 
whom he had met earlier ; and, finally, those he had encountered still 
earlier, and they were faint and indistinct. He could at any time pro- 
duce any particular apparition by attentively looking at a picture late 
in the afternoon, or reading a vivid description of persons or events. 

Besides having attacks of cerebral hyperzemia or congestion, Berna- 
dette was subject at the same time to paroxysms of ecstasy, of which 
the hyperzemic condition of the brain was the initial and causative 
condition. Ecstasy is one of those hysteroid affections of which cat- 
alepsy and hystero-epilepsy are others, and which are manifested as 
mysticism, stigmatism, fasting girls, etc. Among the most celebrated 
ecstatics have been St. Catherine of Vienna, St. Therese, Joan of Arc, 
St. Francis d’Assissi, Louise Lateau, the stigmatized Belgian girl, 
and we must now add Bernadette Soubirons. Ecstasy, though closely 
allied to catalepsy, differs from it in several important particulars, 
chiefly in the fact that the ecstatic recollects the train of thought 
which has been going on and the images which have been seen, and 
speaks of them on emerging from the paroxysm. Besides, in ecstasy 
there is rather muscular immobility than rigidity, although this latter 
is sometimes present as in catalepsy. The eyes are open, the lips 
parted, the face is turned upward, the hands raised as if to heaven, 
and the body if erect stretched out to its full height; if kneeling, in- 
clined forward to the utmost extent ; if recumbent, extended to its 
extreme length ; and sometimes, but only with Roman Catholics, the 
feet crossed, and the arms placed at right angles to the body as in 
crucifixion. At the same time a peculiar expression of joy lights 
up the face; and this is the radiance spoken of by M. Lassere and 
by camp-meeting and revivalist preachers, nan of the symptoms 
of the affection in question. 

The phenomena exhibited by Bernadette, while in the grotto, are 
exactly in accordance with those which all ecstatics, before and since, 
have displayed. If her ecstasy was special and miraculous, so was 
that of Ler, whose remarkable case has been so well described by M. 
Bourneville,! and of Miss Narcissa Crippin, and Rachel Baker, and 


® Louise Lateau, etc. Paris: 1875, p. 13. 
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Marie Sonet, and Catherine Laporte, and thousands of others wit- 
nessed every day and in former times among Calvinists, Camisards, 
Pre-Adamites, Jumpers, Anabaptists, Bewailers, Sanguinarians, Trem- 
blers, Shakers, Devil Dancers, etc. There is no distinguishing fea- 
ture between them except as regards the character of the apparition, 
which is always in accordance with the mental impressions most 
powerful with the subject. Now, relative to the apparition seen by 
Bernadette, we have endeavored to show why she had an apparition. 
Woy it assumed the appearance of the Virgin Mary scarcely requires 
further consideration, when we reflect that Bernadette was especially 
devout, and that the image she saw was exactly such as she was per- 
fectly familiar with from historical representations, statues, medals, 
etc., which in that part of France are met with on every hand. There 
was probably no one person or thing of which she had formed so 
clear and fixed a mental image as she had of the Virgin Mary. 

In treating of the appearance seen by Bernadette, an important point 
seems to have been overlooked by the historians. They dwell with 
great unction on the circumstance of the miraculous apparition and 
of the supernatural powers of vision given to Bernadette. But they 
disregard the still greater miracle, — the deprivation of the sense of 
sight from which all the thousands who accompanied her to the grotto 
suffered. For if there was a real figure in the grotto, it was certainly 
an astounding miracle that no one could see it but Bernadette. And 
in this fact we have, it seems to the writer, an irrefragable argument 
against the actuality of the vision. If it was not a reality, it was a 
figment of the imagination of a sick girl. If it was a reality, others 
as well as she would have seen it,—unless we are to be told that 
thousands of additional miracles were performed for the purpose of 
bolstering up one. 

2. The Water of Lourdes and its Cures. — The general physical 
character of the water which flowed from the grotto after the ap- 
parition refrained from performing the miracles which had been 
demanded, has already been described. From a quantity of it in the 
possession of the writer, it is found to be clear, to have a specific 
gravity of 1,002, the taste to be slightly alkaline, and rather agreeable 
than otherwise. It would be regarded by most people as a good 
drinking-water. For therapeutical purposes it is applied either to the 
external surface of the body or taken as a drink. It is contended 
that, though its virtues are not lessened by transportation, it is better 
for the invalid to go to Lourdes, if he possibly can, as an act of faith 
highly acceptable to the Virgin. 

Undoubtedly a great many persons have recovered, sometimes in- 
stantly, after using the water of Lourdes. It is equally a fact that 
many more have received no benefit whatever, and there are still 
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more in whom the improvement has been but temporary. These 
two latter classes are not regarded by the faithful, or even by them- 
selves, as proper tests of the curative influence of the water. When 
it fails, it is from the depth of iniquity of the patient, or a lack of 
sufficient faith. When a relapse takes place in the physical condition 
of the apparently cured person, it is because that person has com- 
mitted some sin, or otherwise fallen from grace. Hence it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to convince superstitious and ignorant persons that 
all the effects ascribed to the water of Lourdes can be just as readily 
obtained in like cases by other apparently inactive means if the sub- 
ject will bring to bear the same amount of faith in the one case which 
is exercised in the other. 

The writer knows that there are in France and throughout Europe 
thousands of apparently sincere Christians suffering from various 
diseases who have honestly and devoutly used the water of Lourdes 
without receiving the slightest benefit. In the orthodox books 
written on the subject of Bernadette’s vision and its results, and in 
the accounts given by the ecclesiastics and their followers at Lourdes, 
these cases are never mentioned ; while every hysterical or otherwise 
neurotic case in which recovery took place is prominently brought 
forward, the symptoms exaggerated to make the cure more wonder- 
ful and even the character of the disease changed to one of graver 
import with the same object. He knows, too, what is the sentiment 
among the most distinguished members of the medical profession in 
France relative to the real value to be placed upon the effects of the 
water of Lourdes ; and he moreover has ample data within the range 
of his own experience to establish the fact that the influence is di- 
rectly the result of the expectant attention bestowed upon it by the 
patient, and in nowise due to any inherent quality of the water itself. 
It ranks, therefore, with the royal touch for “king's evil,” which, be- 
ginning with Edward the Confessor of England, lasted down to Queen 
Anne, — Dr. Johnson being among the last to receive this great favor. 
So strong was the belief in the efficacy of the touch of a sovereign to 
cure scrofula, that a form was actually incorporated into the Book of 
Common Prayer, and remained there during a portion of Anne’s 
reign. But what has become of the royal touch? With the exten- 
sion of knowledge, this miracle has gone the way of thousands before 
it and of thousands which will come after it. 

But to come to the writer’s own experience. For several years he 
has had the opportunity from time to time of receiving bottles con- 
taining the water of Lourdes. One of these, holding about four 
ounces, was given to him by one of his patients, an estimable Roman 
Catholic priest, who obtained it at Lourdes; and this, as being the 
most authentic, was the one employed in the case now to be de- 
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scribed. A woman of about thirty years had for over eight months 
suffered from a very distressing spasmodic affection of certain muscles 
of the neck, by which her head was strongly rotated to one side, so 
that she was constantly in the position of one trying to look over the 
shoulder. Not only was the position uncomfortable, but it was at- 
tended with considerable pain, and she was therefore kept in a con- 
tinued excited and “nervous” condition. When the writer saw her 
she had already been treated with those means which are most effica- 
cious in the disease in question, and he was consulted mainly for the 
purpose of getting his opinion in relation to the propriety of relieving 
the contraction by a surgical operation, and, if deemed advisable, of 
performing it. One morning the patient, who was a devout Roman 
Catholic, expressed her great regret at being unable to go to Lourdes, 
or to obtain any of the water from the grotto, for she was firmly con- 
vinced that if she could be subjected to the influence of this holy 
liquid, her cure would be at once effected. Being at the time en- 
gaged in some experiments relative to the influence of magnets, the 
efficacy of which was supposed, and perhaps properly, to be entirely 
due to expectant attention or faith, the writer determined to see how 
far supreme faith would go in producing a cure in a case such as that 
before him. He accordingly informed the patient that he had some 
of the water of Lourdes, and another water which had produced mar- 
vellous results, and which in his opinion was preferable to the other. 
This last was called Agua Crotonis. Both were at her service; but 
she was strongly advised to try the Agua Crotonis instead of the 
water of Lourdes. She evinced the utmost joy and eagerness, ex- 
claiming that now her restoration was assured, and that she would 
not submit to an operation. She begged hard for the Lourdes water, 
but the writer insisted that for two days she should try the Agua Cro- 
tonis ; and that then, if this was ineffectual, she should have the water 
of Lourdes. After many entreaties to be allowed to begin with the 
Lourdes water, she consented to try the Agua Crotonis first. The 
writer then went into an adjoining room, took some of the genuine 
Lourdes water, poured it into another vial, labelled it Agua Crotonis, 
and gave it toher. She at once applied some of it, as she was directed 
to do, to the affected muscles, though, as she said, without the least 
hope or expectation that it would do her the slightest good. She 
went away still begging for the Lourdes water, not suspecting that 
she had two ounces of the genuine article in her pocket. 

According to appointment, she returned. She had rubbed the part 
several times each day with the water I had given her, but the result, 
so far from being favorable, was directly the reverse, — as was very evi- 
dent not only from her own account, but from the appearance of the 
neck and head. For, instead of having had hope to aid her, she had 
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been the victim of despondence, and her expectant attention, so far 
from having been on the side of a cure, had been diverted in the oppo- 
site direction. “ She knew the Agua Crotonis would not be effectual.” 
Of course, the result had been exactly as the writer had anticipated, 
the water of Lourdes having been shown to possess no healing virtue 
aside from that derived from expectant attention,—a quality which 
it shares with bread-pills, colored water, metallic tractions, etc.,. when 
faith is put in them. He determined, however, to perform upon this 
patient the converse experiment of giving her Croton water, and leaving 
her under the strong conviction that she was zow receiving the water 
which, at the command of the Blessed Virgin, had flowed from the 
grotto at Lourdes. He accordingly placed an ounce of water, drawn 
from the tap, in a vial, and labelled it “Water of Lourdes, Feast of 
the Annunciation, 1879 ;” and, with apparent reluctance to part with 
even so smali a quantity of so precious a liquid, gave it to her. She 
received it with most profuse thanks, and left the house announcing her 
intention to use it as soon as she reached her home. It was then 
about eleven o'clock in the morning. At half-past one she rushed 
into the consulting-room exclaiming, “I am cured! I am cured! See 
what the Holy Virgin has done for me!” And she was cured. The 
contracted muscles were relaxed, and she could turn her head as well 
in one direction as another. The Croton water, as the medium of her 
expectant attention, had effected what to her seemed a miracle. 

Two other cases of contracted muscles and one of chorea have, in - 
the writer's personal experience, been cured by Croton water which 
was thought by the subjects to be the water of Lourdes; and in no 
one instance has the latter, when its real character was concealed 
(and this was always done), caused the slightest improvement. 

Such cases as these are familiar to educated physicians, who per- 
ceive every day in their private practice or in the hospital wards how 
strong a therapeutical factor is any ruling idea which for the time 
sways the mind of the patient towards the wished-for result. They 
have seen diseases yield to the clinical thermometer, placed under the 
patient’s tongue, and which was mistaken by him for a mysterious 
instrument of cure. They have known common water, through which 
a person had seen a galvanic current passed, and which of course had 
not been changed thereby, produce violent purging through the influ- 
ence of the suggestion that such would certainly be its action. They 
have witnessed the sensibility of the skin so thoroughly abolished 
that it could be punctured or burned without the least sensation of pain 
being felt, and this through the expectant attention excited by what 
the subject thought was the bone of a saint, but which in reality was 
only a piece of a tooth-brush handle. They are acquainted with hun- 
dreds of other examples in which the suggested result has been pro- 
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duced apparently by means equally inefficacious, but in reality by a 
force which is scarcely yet reckoned at its full value. 

But all these cases belong to one class; the class which is peculi- 
arly susceptible to the influence of time, of emotional disturbances, or 
of other strong mental impressions. None have been of what are 
called organic diseases. The water of Lourdes has never cured a 
broken arm in a day, or caused a dislocated thigh-bone to slip into its 
socket, or made an amputated leg grow out again, or saved a patient 
with an aneurism of the aorta about to burst, or healed an ulcer 
sooner than any other water, or removed a tumor, except perhaps 
those phantom ones to which hysterical women are subject, or cured 
a case of Bright’s disease, or of cirrhosis of the liver, or of organic 
disease of the heart, or of general paralysis of the insane, or even 
produced an eversion of an ingrowing toe-nail. Its whole history is 
the old story which pervades medical literature from end to end, and 
which will be told again and again in some form or other so long as 
women become hysterical, ecclesiastics desire churches built, or igno- 
rance prevails among the laity. Even within the last few years we see 
this process going on. The plaster of the church at Knock, in Ireland, 
on which the image of the Virgin is said to have been seen, is already 
performing a notable part in the therapeutics of certain nervous dis- 
eases, and with just as much legitimate success as the water of 
Lourdes, and according to exactly the same principle. Of the truth 
of this the writer has abundant personal experience. “Faith cures” 
are effected in Massachusetts, and a “ faith hospital” is said to have 
been established. Doubtless the vision of the Virgin at Father 
Ignatius’s abbey would have healed many if the appearance had not, 
to the great disgust of Father Ignatius and his other Protestant 
monks, been shown to be only a reflection from a stained-glass win- 
dow. The writer is willing to go as far as the farthest to support the 
validity of “faith cures.” But he knows, as well as he knows any- 
thing, that it is not a matter of the slightest consequence what the 
thing is in which faith is put, — whether it be a piece of the rope with 
which a murderer was hung, or powdered snakes and lizards, or the 
dried blood of a witch, or the moss grown from a dead man’s skull, 
or (and we say it with due reverence) prayer to God, or even to the 
Devil, — for he has his worshippers in India, and miracles are done 
in his name. It makes no difference; one is just as efficacious as 
the other. And it is in the highest degree unphilosophical, illogical, 
and narrow-minded to restrict the action of the great principle of 
expectant attention, or faith if the name be preferred, to the narrow 
limits of some religious creed. 

WiLitiaAmM A. Hammonp. 
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hres expressing my doubts of the reality of the strength 
of the demand for local legislative independence in Ireland, 
whether on the part of politicians or of the people, I have admitted 
that there is at least one subject on which Irish complainants are — 
serious and in earnest. This subject is the tenure of land. Protes- 
tants of the north and Catholics of the west and south are alike 
dissatisfied with the existing law of agricultural occupation. The 
grievances of Ulster men may differ in form from the grievances of 
the men of Munster and of Connaught, and they may pursue their 
agitation for reform by different methods and in a different spirit, 
but the root of their discontent is the same. They allege that, des- 
pite the remedial legislation of 1870, the occupier of agricultural 
lands remains subject to the caprices and the injustice of the owner, 
who always has the power, if he does not always use it, of exacting 
from the tenant a rent which leaves him at the verge of starvation, and 
who may at short notice confiscate to his own use the improvements 
which the wretched peasant has made in his holding during his occu- 
pation of it. It is admitted that Mr. Gladstone tried to cure these 
evils in 1870. The law he passed through Parliament did in terms 
secure to the tenant compensation for his improvements whenever 
he quitted his holding, and moreover compelled the landowner to pay 
the tenant a relatively considerable penalty, if he evicted him in the 
absence of reasonatle causes, such as the non-payment of the rent 
he had agreed to pay. It was thought at the time that these provi- 
sions would insure the Irish tenant against the treatment to which he 
had long been exposed, and from which he had too often suffered. 
: There were indeed critics who pointed out in 1870 that some of the 
safeguards offered by the Act were insufficient for the purposes they 
were designed to fulfil, but the spokesmen of the tenants in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere appeared to be satisfied, and these warnings were 
uttered in vain. After ten years we find the Act denounced by the 
latest agrarian agitators of Ireland in language devoid of moderation 
as of accuracy. It is however true that now, as heretofore, rent is a 
word which excites the Irish peasant to a temper of passion, and, at 
times, to deeds of madness. Rent underlies all forms of political 
agitation. A promise of security of tenure at fair rents will at all 
times enlist an enthusiastic army in its support. The bolder promise 
that rents shall be altogether abolished is not too bold for the hopes of 
Mr. Parnell’s most thorough-going followers. Such projects of legis- 
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lation must appear strange to the citizens of the United States; but af- 
ter all is said, it cannot be denied that the rents payable for the several 
holdings of Ireland have been settled by agreement between the several 
tenants on the one side and the landlords or their agents on the other. 
However great the need of the peasant when he consented to pay the 
rent from which he would now escape ; however keen the competition 
between himself and his fellows for the privilege of occupying the 
acres he cultivates, — it is still true that he did consent to take and to 
hold his farm at a definite rental, under no other compulsion than 
that which attaches to every workman seeking employment in the 
market when the workmen in quest of employers are in excess of the 
employers in quest of workmen. A law authorizing a revision of 
the rents thus agreed upon, and still more a law commuting them 
forever, without giving the landowner the option of terminating the 
agreement altogether by re-entering upon his lands, would obviously 
be a law of the kind forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
States, as being in derogation of existing contracts. It will be seen 
that I do not regard the principle of the objection thus raised to such 
propositions as insurmountable; but I am entitled to refer citizens of 
the United States to their Constitution, and to ask them not to judge 
too hastily Englishmen and Scotchmen who may appear slow to 
assent to proposals which the founders of that Constitution implic- 
itly condemned. 

Before proceeding further let us consider some of the facts relating 
to the occupation of land in Ireland. There are within the island 
something like 530,000 separate occupiers of land. With few excep- 
tions these will all be heads of families ; most of them will be married 
men with wives and children about them. It may be estimated that 
the numbers of the people directly dependent upon the occupation of 
land will not be less than 2,650,000, and may possibly be as high as 
3,000,000. The total population of Ireland in 1871 was a little over 
5,400,000, from which it continuously declined till 1875, when it was 
5,300,000; since which, owing to the cessation of emigration, it has 
increased again and is now estimated at 5,360,000. We may fairly 
say that one half of the population of Ireland are dependent upon 
the agricultural occupation of land; but we must add some more 
facts illustrative of the present situation. Out of the 530,000 occu- 
piers of land, very nearly 50,000 have holdings not exceeding one 
acre ; nearly 60,000 have holdings over one acre but not exceeding 
five acres ; 146,000 more have holdings between five and fifteen acres ; 
and 123,000 have holdings exceeding fifteen but not exceeding thirty 
acres. The result is that nearly 379,000 occupiers out of the total of 
530,000 do not hold as many as thirty acres of land. Once more, if 
we turn to Connaught alone, where the land is for the most part 
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wretchedly poor, and the population per household exceeded five and 
a half at the last census, we find that out of 118,000 occupiers of land 
6,895 had holdings not exceeding an acre, 13,340 not exceeding five 
acres, 45,400 of the next grade not over fifteen acres, and nearly 
32,000 in the next not over thirty acres, — or no less than 97,581 out 
of the total of 118,000 with holdings not over thirty acres, while 65,700 
did not go beyond fifteen acres. In connection with these figures of 
the small holdings in Ireland, and especially in the westernmost prov- 
ince, let me quote the language of Mr. Tuke, a most worthy member 
of the Society of Friends, who, having visited Ireland as an almoner 
of that Society in 1847, revisited it this last spring on a similar mis- 
sion. He wrote in May:— 


‘¢ It is of the utmost importance to realize the fact that farms under ten, fifteen, 
or twenty acres of land, according to its quality, are too small to support a family. 
It matters not whether a man has fixity of tenure, or being a peasant proprietor 
has no rent to pay, he cannot, unless he has some other source of income, live and 
bring up a family on the small farms under ten or fifteen acres of land which form 
so large a proportion of the holdings in the west of Ireland.” 


We thus arrive at one of the first facts to be noted, that there ex- 
ists in Ireland a very large number of occupiers of land in the posses- 
sion of holdings which are too small to afford them and their families 
a living without help from other resources. This appears to be pre- 
eminently true of Connaught, but an analysis of official figures would 
show that it is true, in nearly the same degree, of the west of Ulster, 
and of a large part of the southern province of Munster. The evil is 
indeed in a gradual, in late years a too gradual, course of abatement. 
In 1841, before the famine, the deaths that accompanied it and the 
exodus that followed, there were in Connaught, where there are to-day 
about 14,000 holdings of between one and five acres, more than 100,000 
of this diminutive character, or about seven times as many as there 
are now. 

That the west of Ireland is at present overloaded with a population 
too numerous in proportion to the subsistence they derive from the 
soil, is a proposition seriously contested by no one. Remedies for 
the eVil, more or less consistent with the maintenance of the same 
numbers on the land, have indeed been proposed; but before noticing 
them it may be advantageous to call attention to the consequences 
which actually flow from the evil which is recognized as a fact. 
With a people pressed and crowded on too limited a breadth of soil, 
there is inevitably the keenest competition for the possession of the 
lands under occupation ; and it may be almost said that no agreement 
is too wild to be accepted by the peasant who wishes to be put into 
possession, no terms are too harsh to be submitted to by the man 
who is in possession and must otherwise give up his holding. The 
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agreement or so called agreement is made; the question of keeping 
it belongs to a distant future. I would not however have it under- 
stood that the owners of land in Ireland do generally, either by them- 
selves or their agents, impose impossible terms upon their tenants. 
There are such cases, and they are numerous enough to excite strong 
feelings and to support agitation, yet they are coniparatively rare. The 
practice is of a different kind, and to understand it we must go back to 
a period a little before the great social and economic revolution which 
followed the potato famine. Before that time the great proprietors 
either managed their estates by agents or by middlemen ; but besides 
these there were a large number of smaller proprietors —the Irish 
gentlemen of innumerable novels — who lived in their mansions sur- 
rounded by their tenantry. The estate of a large owner in those 
days, managed by himself personally or by an agent, furnished the 
ideal of social relations to which the Irish peasant still looks back. 
His lot was in truth worse than it commonly is to-day. He lived in 
the same filth, in worse rags or absence of rags, his hovel was worse, 
his food was not ampler nor of better quality ; but he was left to him- 
self so long as he paid all he could afford in the way of rent. His 
children were allowed to squat about him, and the land was divided 
and subdivided; but no one interfered so long as rent was forth- 
coming from all. Every tenant recognized the duty of paying what 
rent he could, and he did this without quarrelling with the misery of 
his life, for neither he nor his forefathers before him had ever known 
anything better; but while he paid rent he expected not to be dis- 
turbed, and to be excused in years when rent was impossible. This 
was the tenant finder his best conditions. When the great proprietor 
let his estates to a middleman, or when the proprietor was a squireen 
hopelessly extravagant and embarrassed, the lot of the peasant was 
indefinitely harder. A middleman, according to a celebrated defini- 
tion, having bamboozled one party plunders the other. His greed 
and the necessities of the penniless “gintleman” drew them to follow 
the same course of rackrenting the tenants to the uttermost. The 
latter were allowed and even encouraged to subdivide, for subdivision 
brought increased rentals, but no intermission of pressure ever visited 
them. Yet many a tenant looks back to the drunken, extravagant, 
reckless, rackrenting squireen as the Indian ryot looks back to the 
Rajah whose capricious tyranny made his principality a desert, partly 
under the glamour of the imagination which retains the past, partly 
because of a feeling of affinity of race, or of tastes, or of vices with 
this coarse and brutal rent-receiver. The potato famine and the En- 
cumbered Estates Court cleared Ireland of a large number of these 
smaller gentry, and awoke the larger holders to a feeling that they 
owed some duty of supervision to the tenants on their estates. Mid- 
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dlemen and their leases have practically disappeared. The present 
landowners of Ireland may be roughly divided into two classes. The 
first contains the survivors of the large proprietors of hereditary 
estates, and of those later comers who walk in their ways. These 
men are content to receive from the tenant what they think he can 
pay and ought to pay, having regard to all the circumstances of his 
holding; and they refrain from exacting the uttermost shilling he 
could be brought to pay. On the other hand rules of tenure, known 
as office rules, are strictly enforced, having for their object the pre- 
vention of sub-letting, of subdivision, of letting in conacre, and other 
evil practices of the easy-going past. Tenants not unfrequently chafe 
under these restrictions, especially as a prohibition of subdivision 
often acts as a check on the marriages of their children, and the land- 
lords who enforce them have been sneered at as attempting to play 
the part of “petty Providences” on their estates; but those who 
raise this sneer are probably equally ignorant of the condition of the 
peasantry before the famine, and of the strong tendency there is 
among them to slip back into it. The second class of landowners 
consists of men who have bought their lands out of the Encumbered 
. Estates Court as commercial investments, and propose to administer 
them on the strictest commercial principles. Some of them have 
used their powers at every opportunity to clear their estates of the 
smallest holders, and to introduce in their stead farmers with skill 
and capital better qualified to make the most of the lands they hire. 
Others, and the greater number, are content to retain the tenants 
they find in possession ; but they wring out of them promises of the 
utmost rents that can be suggested, — often of rents that cannot be 
paid. This they have done with little or no regard to the circum- 
stances to which I must next advert; and it is mainly owing to the 
unrestrained use they have made of their powers that the passion of 
the agrarian agitation in Ireland is due. It will however be observed 
that the subjection of tenants to their power has its origin in the fact 
of the relative excess of tenants, the competition between them pre- 
venting each from protecting his position either by stipulation before 
entering upon it, or by declining to accede to new terms after he has 
assumed it. 

I have aid that the new purchaser is too often tempted to look 
upon his purchase as an investment of money for which he desires to 
obtain the greatest return of interest; and hence he enhances or tries 
to enhance the rental without regard to the previous circumstances 
of the several tenancies. There is one circumstance to be especially 
noticed among those he is tempted to neglect. The poorest holding 
must be in some measure adapted to agricultural occupation, and Irish 
tenants claim that whatever adaptations or improvements have been 
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made in their lands have been made by themselves and by themselves 
alone. The claim thus stated cannot be received in all its universality ; 
but it is true that the greater part and the greater number of the im- 
provements which have been made have been the work of the tenants, 
and the proportion of the tenants’ share in them has been greatest when 
the land is worst and the holdings poorest. It is the tenant who has 
cleared the land of stones; it is the tenant who has trenched the bog 
and pared down its surface until a subsoil is reached that will bear 
some feeble crop ; it is the tenant who has put four walls together and 
roofed the enclosure with stone, with turfs, and with thatch to make 
a home for himself and his family. In the larger holdings of the 
better developed districts the landlord will provide stone, if stone be 
needed, and lime and slates and some woodwork, while the tenant 
supplies the labor; but this contribution on his part is by the nature 
of the case almost impossible in the poorest tenancies. Then the 
improvements made are the tenants’ work. They are of the rudest 
description; their money value is small; if strictly assessed they 
cannot be estimated at any price representing the labor spent upon 
them: but the tenant not unnaturally enhances their cost and their 
worth, and he knows that without them the holding he occupies could 
not be worked. We may understand something of the sum of injus- 
tice suffered by him when an added rent is demanded because of 
the added value he has given to his farm; and he never recognized 
the equity of the reply made to his complaint, that what he had done 
he had done at his own risk, since he knew that without an agree- 
ment beforehand all the improvements he made became by law the 
property of the landowner. As we shall presently see, he is now en- 
titled, on eviction, to compensation for the improvements he has made 
and left behind him; but even now the demand for an increased rent 
may be made, and if he shrinks from quitting the patch he occupies 
to venture forth in the world, he has no alternative but to yield to 
the demand. 

Tenants were not and are not often defrauded in the way I have 
described ; but their liability to it was, and so far as it is unchecked 
is, an obvious and enormous evil. In the most northern province the 
Ulster custom operated as a connection of it, if it did not come into 
existence for that purpose. The origin of this custom is very obscure, 
but its use is plain. As I have said, tenants were generally allowed 
to remain in their holdings subject to no disturbance so long as they 
paid rent, and were not often harassed with demands for increased 
rents. But it must always happen that tenants at times wish to quit 
possession: they have become embarrassed, and can no longer keep 
their acres ; or they die, and their representatives wish to relinquish 
their farms. Under such circumstances the question of compensation 
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for improvements becomes one of pressing and practical importance. 
It might be thought that the landowner would pay the outgoing tenant 
or his representatives what was fairly payable, and a new tenant would 
then enter without difficulty ; but the landowner was himself too often 
impecunious, or he was away and represented by an agent without 
orders and without funds to act, or the land might belong to a corpo-, 
ration, the living members of which were neither able nor willing to 
tax themselves for their successors. It was obviously a simple ex- 
pedient for the outgoing occupant to find some other (plenty would 
offer) ready to take the land off his hands, and to pay a sum for the 
privilege of occupancy which would.cover an adequate compensation 
for improvements. The money paid would often represent much 
more than this compensation. If the farm was part of the estate of 
an easy-going landlord, it was also a payment for the expectation of 
being allowed to remain in continuous possession at a low rental. 
The usage however arose, and in Ulster, where tenants were bred 
under different conditions and were more exact in their habits than 
in the rest of Ireland, it became universal, and obtained universal 
popular recognition under the name of the Ulster Custom. Yet even 
there the recognition was moral only. Although landlords and their 
agents were perfectly well aware of the payments made by incoming 
tenants ; although the transaction was generally completed in the 
landlord's office, and arrears of rent were then and there paid out of 
the purchase money of the incoming tenant, — yet the Courts of Law 
were never brought to recognize the custom. The landlord had the 
power to give the tenant notice to quit as soon as the latter had in- 
stalled himself; and if this high-handed proceeding was practically 
unknown, the landlord could still notify a demand for an increase of 
rent. I have never understood how the Law Courts could resist mo- 
tions to restrain action of this kind, except upon terms of account- 
ing for the money known by the landlord or his agent to have been 
paid for the privilege of occupation. Possibly the proofs of knowl- 
edge were imperfect ; possibly the courts shrank from exercising a 
jurisdiction involving questions of financial liabilities foreign to their 
usual work. Whatever the reason, the fact, itself is certain that the 
Ulster custom never attained legal recognition. It was a usage of 
common notoriety, but the obligations arising out of it had no other 
sanction than the imperfect sanction of morality. Landlords had 
indeed their difficulties in dealing with the custom, It has been said 
that the amount paid by an incoming tenant frequently did more than 
cover the value of all the improvements the outgoing tenant could 
claim ; it included something for the privilege of occupying under a 
good-natured landlord, who would never be strict in putting up the 
rental. A benevolent man thus found his benevolence traded upon ; 
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and when he sought to exercise rights to which he was fairly entitled, 
he was met with the plea that his tenant had paid money in the ex- 
pectation that they would never be exercised. Office rules were 
devised to meet difficulties of this kind. Under them restrictions 
were sought to be imposed on the magnitude of the sums that could 
“be given for the privilege of tenant-right, and it was sometimes pro- 
vided that under every sale of the occupancy a certain percentage 
should be added to the rent paid to the landlord. A rule of this last 
kind would act in a very unequal manner according as changes oc- 
curred at long or short intervals, while the attempt to impose a maxi- 
mum limit to the tenant-right sometimes resulted in the payment of 
one sum openly and of a second or subsidiary amount clandestinely. 
The permanent and passionate competition for the possession of 
farms might generally be relied upon to circumvent the intermit- 
tent action of landlords. It must also be observed that though the 
custom of tenant-right assumed its most definite shape and obtained 
the widest recognition in the province of Ulster, yet it was con- 
stantly struggling to come into existence throughout Ireland, and 
upon one or two large estates it was allowed to reach its full develop- 
ment. Lord Portsmouth’s estates in the county of Wexford are a 
well-known example of the Ulster custom flourishing far away from 
Ulster, and another instance is seen in the estates of Lord Lansdowne 
in distant Kerry. It is not too much to say that the Ulster custom 
is a natural and spontaneous growth in Ireland; and if it had not 
been checked and repressed it would easily have spread over the 
whole island. It may be understood, however, with what disfavor 
most landlords would look upon the growth of a vague and undefined 
change, liable to constant increase and operating as a check’on the 
growth of their own rents; while some, like Lord Dufferin, were 
strongly impressed with the inexpediency of a system which diverted 
a large part of the tenant’s capital from his special work of farming 
to lock it up in the purchase of a gwvasi-proprietary right. It is well- 
known that Lord Dufferin spent large sums in redeeming the tenant- 
rights of his tenants in Ulster up to the very time when the Legislature 
intervened to recognize the custom and thus to fix it forever. 

Some of the present generation are disposed to ask, even queru- 
lously, why it was that the dependence of the Irish tenant upon the 
temper of his landlord was left so long without an attempt at cor- 
rection, and they are not unwilling to find a full explanation in the 
selfish arrogance of a Legislature mainly composed of landowners. 
But this vulgar theory is wholly insufficient to account for the fact, 
and must be pronounced false if it is propounded alone. The un- 
willingness of landowners to see their power of inserting their own 
stipulations and conditions in agreements for letting land no doubt 
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went for something ; but the universal political sentiment of the last 
generation was opposed to the intrusion of the law in such a way as 
to overrule the conditions of contracts. Radicals as well as Conserva- 
tives — Grote and Molesworth equally with Peel and Palmerston — 
turned away from the idea. The end they hoped for was the establish- 
ment of the independence of the tenant as a contracting party by a 
diminution of the relative numbers of the competitors for farms. A 
displacement of population through the operation of emigration, then 
coming into play, would in time bring about this result. An inde- 
pendence thus freely established might be trusted to endure, while 
the intervention of the Legislature to save farmers from the conse- 
quences of their own excess of numbers could only tend to perpetuate 
this excess. These were the dominant sentiments of the political 
thinkers of the time; all our legislation from 1830 to 1870 was con- 
trolled and directed by them ; and they were accepted as unreservedly 
by the masses of Englishmen and Scotchmen outside the Houses of 
Parliament as by the members therein. The demand for a legislative 
sanction of tenant-right as it prevailed in Ulster was raised most 
freely by Irishmen themselves, and was not supported by Irish repre- 
sentatives in Parliament with many signs of conviction that they were 
asking for what must be yielded. Irish members moving in the 
atmosphere of Westminster could not resist the doctrine of individu- 
alism which was the faith of the foremost men of the day. The Irish 
famine seemed to make it possible that relations of free contract 
would naturally be established between Irish landowners and their 
tenants, and the unwillingness of statesmen to interfere was thus 
greatly strengthened. 

The hopes of statesmen were not fulfilled. Years passed, but Ire- 
land did not settle down. Before 1870 the force of the stream of 
emigration had diminished so that the total population began to as- 
sume a stationary condition, and yet the competition of farmers led 
them to accept tenancies without conditions providing for their pro- 
tection against inequitable treatment. The action of the new land- 
lords who had bought estates out of the Encumbered Estates Court 
began, moreover, to excite bitter feelings which spread further than 
their action. Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1870 was intended to afford an 
' efficient protection to the tenant, not by taking away from the land- 
lord his power of arbitrary eviction, but by condemning him to pay 
the tenant an adequate compensation if he exercised it; and it also 
provided that in all cases the outgoing tenant should be entitled to 
compensation for the unexhausted improvements he had made and 
left behind him. It declared the Ulster custom to be legal. It was 
pointed out at the time that this method of dealing with the usages 
of the northern province was plainly insufficient. The Ulster cus- 
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tom was never illegal. What was wanted was that it should be pro- 
tected by a power restraining the landlord from increasing the rental 
in derogation of his tenant’s equitable interest, or the alternative of 
compelling the landlord to recoup to the tenant what was due to him 
plus ample compensation for disturbance, in the event of his being 
unreasonably dispossessed. As to the tenants outside Ulster, it was 
plain that if they could not afford to go forth upon the world with 
the solatium they would receive on disturbance, the power of raising 
rent upon them would remain unchecked, for it was only when they 
were driven to the extreme step of quitting their holdings that they — 
could make any claim to compensation. A grasping landlord might 
by making successive demands for increased rentals feel his way up 
to the point when the tenant preferred to go out, and might then 
recede from the last demand provoking this determination. But the 
majority of the representatives from Ireland, even of those who were 
the recognized spokesmen of the tenants, were contented and even 
delighted with the Bill, and it was accepted with expressions of 
lively satisfaction by many Farmers’ Clubs. For some years the Act 
appeared to continue to give satisfaction, while such complaints as 
were raised against it came chiefly from Ulster. The farmers on 
some estates in that province found that rents were enhanced a cer- 
tain percentage — I have heard of as much as twenty-five per cent — 
on every transfer of possession, thus reducing and gradually extin- 
guishing the interest of the tenant; while in other cases increased 
rents were openly demanded, without the occurrence of a change of 
tenancy, in the belief that the enhancement would be accepted as a 
less evil than eviction. Outside Ulster the power of the landlord was 
certainly not more effectually barred, and as the sale of compensation 
diminished as the value of the holding increased there was a great 
temptation to the landlord to seize every opportunity of consolidating 
farms. This was not an unqualified evil, but the Act of 1870 was an 
expression of the belief that it was politically more desirable to fasten 
the tenant in his holding, however poor, than to leave the power of 
consolidating holdings unchecked ; and the operation of the Act in 
this particular often defeated the intention of its authors. 

The deplorable harvest of 1879 brought into fierce prominence all 
the latent discontent of the Irish farmer. The harvests of the years 
immediately preceding had not been behind the average in Ireland, 
but they had been very short of their usual return in England, and 
in 1879 both countries suffered severely. For the wretched peasants 
of the extreme west of Ireland — those whom I have described as living 
on holdings too small to sustain themselves and their families, and 
thus trembling forever on the verge of destitution — a failure of the 
English harvest is almost as serious as a failure in their own potato 
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crop. They eke out their existence by resorting to the agricultural 
counties of midland England during the harvest, and there earning 
harvest-wages, the bulk of which they carry home to their families ; 
but in 1879 this supplementary resource totally failed, as it had been 
much diminished in previous years. The constant introduction of 
labor-saving machines, mainly of American origin, has indeed tended 
for many years to deprive the wandering Irish laborer of much of his 
customary work. As the winter of 1879 drew nearer, it was seen 
that it would be a source of extreme misery, and in some districts of 
starvation. Mr. Parnell then began a series of addresses to the peas- 
antry. He advised his hearers not to pay their landlords any rents 
unless the latter agreed to make reasonable reductions in their claims. 
Mr. Parnell very rarely explained to those whom he addressed what 
he meant by reasonable reductions, although in defending his conduct 
before other judges he said that a reasonable reduction meant, in the 
absence of an agreement freely established between the landlord and 
his tenant, a reduction determined upon by some impartial authority. 
By the peasants the advice was generally taken to be, “Don’t pay 
more than you yourselves think right.” Bating this dangerous am- 
biguity, the advice of Mr. Parnell cannot be condemned. The cir- 
cumstances of the season justified an application for-an abatement of 
rents, such as the majority of landlords are generally found willing to 
allow. It was also prudent not to make any payment until an under- 
standing had been made about the reduction, as otherwise the worst 
class of landlords—the new purchasers of pure Irish origin, who, 
having saved a little money and bought some land, tyrannize over the 
class from which they have risen — would have taken what they could 
on account, and would have maintained the unpaid balance as a claim 
always hanging over the head of the tenant, and thus bringing him 
more than ever within the power of his master. An arrear of rént 
was indeed of much convenience to the owner, as it gave him at all 
times the power of evicting his tenant-without giving compensation 
for disturbance, since the law disallowed this compensation when the 
cause of eviction was non-payment of rent. It will be seen that no 
serious blame can be thrown upon Mr. Parnell’s conduct last year, 
except in regard to the fact that he was not sufficiently explicit in 
his meaning. Even here I do not charge him with any wilful at- 
tempt to mislead. He shares the prejudices as he is not free from 
the ignorances of his hearers. His hatred of landowners is probably 
keener than that of all but a very few tenants. He has never given 
any sign that he understands the laws which control the economic 
constitution of every society. When challenged in his calmer mo- 
ments he saw that farmers could not fix their own rents for them- 
selves, but when addressing farmers in a public meeting he was no 
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more troubled with this difficulty than they were. The unhappy 
result was that the temper of unreason, which is always too close to 
us, was greatly strengthened last winter in the Irish peasantry of the 
west and south. It has not diminished during 1880. Mr. Parnell’s 
demands have grown, and an organization, established under his aus- 
pices, but said to have been devised by Mr. Davitt, has spread rapidly 
through Connaught and Munster, and has, here and there, overlapped 
a district in Ulster. Mr. Parnell has proposed that every peasant 
should become the absolute proprietor of his holding after payment 
of his present rent for a certain number of years, while the present 
proprietors were to obtain the value of the lands they would lose in 
some unexplained way through the agency of the State. This scheme 
however, like many others, belongs to the future. For present pur- 
poses the Land League has ordered that no tenant shall pay a higher 
rental than Griffith's valuation, and that when this is refused he shall 
pay nothing. Griffith’s valuation was made forty years ago as a base 
for taxation, and whatever may have been its relation to the letting 
value of land then, no one pretends that it represents present let- 
ting values, or that a new valuation made by the same man, if he had 
survived, on the same principles would not differ widely from it. A 
claim to pay no more than Griffith’s valuation is as arbitrary as would 
be a claim by an occupier on the Trinity Church estate in New York 
to get his house, at the bottom of Broadway, at the same rent now as 
was paid for it forty years since. This wild demand has, however, 
been most effectually enforced in a large part of the west, by what has 
been called a strike of tenants against landlords. All the farmers in 
a district, acting under the direction of the League, agree together to 
offer their landlord Griffith’s valuation, and to pay him nothing if he 
rejects it; and in this they are to be unanimous. If the landlord 
attempts to recover his rent by a sale of his tenant’s property, no one 
will bid for any part of it. If he tries to evict the tenant, eviction is 
prevented by the assemblage of a crowd menacing the officers of the 
law ; and where eviction has been accomplished, no one will take the 
vacant farm, since he would be visited in the night by an armed gang, 
who would turn him out and reinstate the former tenant in his place. 
Finally when a landowner has through his resoluteness become spe- 
cially obnoxious to the League, he is put under a ban, or — to use the 
word derived from, a prominent victim of the process—he is Boy- 
cotted and shunned asa leper. His servants leave him, tradesmen 
refuse to sell him their wares, the lawyer cannot undertake his cause 
in any local court,—everybody about him yields, with reluctance 
sometimes feigned but often real, to the mandates of the League, until 
at last the victim is driven to escape from a country where it is im- 
possible for him to live. The social war thus conducted is called, as 
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I have said, a strike of tenants against landlords, but it differs from 
an ordinary strike in two important particulars. When workmen 
strike against an employer they withdraw from labor, leaving their 
opponent to look upon his idle machinery ; and the contest of endur- 
ance is which can abstain the longer, —the one from wages and the 
other from profits. In the agrarian war the tenant remains in posses- 
sion of the mill, which he is working wholly for his own benefit, and 
he is in truth in a better position than before, since for the time he 
pays no rent. To make the parallel exact he should vacate his farm, 
for which the owner should be unable to find a tenant. The second 
circumstance of difference is that in ordinary strikes, the struggle being 
one of endurance of loss of income, the war does not commonly go 
beyond the aim of preventing the employer from obtaining the means 
of working his mills through other laborers or with the assistance of 
other manufacturers. The success of the Land League in impressing 
the whole of a district on this side, so as to withhold from the land- 
lord all the services which are necessary for life, is a novel extension 
of industrial warfare. Many of the means which have been in fact 
employed in accomplishing this end have been without doubt illegal ; 
it remains to be seen whether the same end could have been attained 
by legitimate methods. 

It would be beside my purpose to enter upon the particulars of the 
present lamentable condition of a great part of Ireland, or to examine 
the question whether the present administration have been blame- . 
worthy in their management of the Irish question. This would be a 
critical and interesting inquiry for English politicians, but it leaves 
the permanent and deeper issues of the controversy untouched. We 
may hope, indeed, that the present disorganization of Irish society 
will pass away, while the best mode of determining the relation of 
the Irish farmer to the land he cultivates will remain. It will be 
generally admitted that the maintenance of present relations is intoler- 
able. The Act of 1870 was a confession. that Irish landlords and Irish 
tenants could not be left wholly free to settle their relations by mu- 
tual contracts. However much we may be persuaded that this is the 
best form of social development, the actual dependence of the Irish 
tenant made it too excellent for him; and accordingly penalties were 
imposed on the landlord’s power of dispossessing his tenant, so that 
the latter should not be turned out of his holding capriciously without 
receiving a considerable compensation. But the penalty has proved 
insufficient, and we are drawn to the conclusion that what was in 1870 
made difficult must now be made impossible. The tenant must ob- 
tain a fixity of tenure altogether freed from the liability to eviction 
without sufficient cause. This can be done ; and, provided the pecu- 
niary interests of the landlord are in no way damaged, it may he done 
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consistently with all recognized principles of equitable legislation. 
Unfortunately the demands of the Land League, which have been 
adopted as their own by so many tenants, can in no way be recog- 
nized as admissible. An arbitrary reduction of rents deserves all 
the stigma attached to the demands of Jack Cade, and a claim to be en- 
dowed with the absolute property in a farm for less than it would fetch 
in market merits the same condemnation. The State might indeed 
confer such boons on tenants, if out of its treasury it made up to the 
owners of land the sums they would otherwise lose ; but good policy 
opposes such gifts even if the general tax-payers of the nation were 
disposed to contribute to confer them on a special class. Unless it is 
thought desirable to lead the Irish peasant to believe that whatever 
he asks for he may have, the legislation of Parliament should be 
limited to changes strictly conformable to justice. We need not do 
less than this because the peasantry of a province has risen in social 
revolt, but because they have done so we should not do more. There 
is a demand which was formulated in Ireland before the special ex- 
periences of the last year, —a demand submitted to Parliament many 
sessions since by the late Mr. Butt, and generally known under the 
name of the three F’s, which just extends to what is wanted and may 
be sanctioned, and no further. The three F’s are fixity of tenure, at 
fair rents, with the right of free sale. Fixity of tenure needs no 
explanation. It would make the tenant free from all danger of evic- 
tion. By fair rents is meant rents settled, in the absence of agree- 
ment, by some competent authority, with a power to either tenant or 
landlord to require a revision of them at stated periods, — say every 
thirty years. Free sale means that the tenant may sell his holding 
to any purchaser against whom, as a tenant, no serious objection 
can be substantiated by the landlord before the competent author- 
ity. The plan includes provisions against subdividing and sublet- 
ting, which need not be dwelt upon. It will be seen that under 
this scheme the present tenant-at-will would be converted into a 
leaseholder with a right of perpetual renewal, and if the rent reserved 
at starting and at such renewal be adequate, the landowner would 
suffer no injury in pocket, while he would be deprived of that au- 
thority which the State may resume. The liability to arbitrary dis- 
possession being gone, the tenant would obtain that security the 
absence of which is his solid ground of reasonable complaint, besides 
being an injury economically as well as politically to the community. 
Many objections have been raised against this proposed legislation, 
but it has received a degree of support approaching unanimity among 
Irish proprietors ; and it is said that, if sanctioned by Parliament, the 
tenants would receive it as all they expected or desired, and agitation 
would cease. I am not myself sanguine that agitation would not for 
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some time to come revive in bad seasons, but it is evident that Mr. 
Parnell is very much afraid that the scheme of the three F’s may be 
adopted, to thé destruction of his influence. The gravest objection 
raised to the scheme in its details is that no tribunal could determine 
the fair rent of a holding, especially after all letting by open competi- 
tion had ceased. This difficulty is made very light of by practical 
men, who say that in most cases the present rent would be accepted 
as the fair rent by landlords and tenants, while in the excepted cases 
any land agent could settle the question. As to the objection that 
standards of comparison would disappear with the discontinuance of 
open letting, it must be replied that the prices realized in open sales 
will continue to furnish the means of testing letting values. There is 
another objection to be noticed, founded on the effect of sales of hold- 
ings. It is said with perfect truth that if a holding is sold subject 
to any particular rent, the new purchaser will be paying as rental 
not only the rent originally reserved, but the interest on the money 
he gave for possession ; and the real rental might thus become as 
onerous as any now exacted. This is incontestable; nor can any leg- 
islation which permits sale prevent the object sold from fetching its 
competition price. But the new purchaser, in the case supposed, 
would be fixed in possession at the composite rental, and would not 
be liable, as he now is, to have this rental again capriciously raised . 
upon him. His security of tenure would be indefeasible. 

The scheme of fixity of tenure is strongly recommended to my 
mind because of the easy means it affords of solving the disputed 
question of present ownership. In the United States, where the price 
of a farm is a comparatively small part of a farmer’s outlay, the farmer 
is generally the owner of his farm ; and most American citizens ask, 
with some simplicity, whether this is not always the best mode of 
settling the farmer’s position. Those whose thought or experience 
has enabled them to compare forms of life different from those most 
familiar to them, know that in countries where the value of land has 
become very high it is more convenient for the farmer to hire his 
acres, if he can have sufficient freedom and security in using them. 
I believe the Irish farmer very rarely has the capital to buy his hold- 
ing; and if he had it, it would be foolish of him to sink it in this 
way if he could secure perfect fixity of tenure without it. Mr. Bright, 
however, has never varied from his opinion that the Irish tenant 
must be converted into a proprietor, and Mr. Bright’s authority weighs 
heavily on the freedom of thought of many English liberals. Under 
the system of the three F's the controversy might be allowed to settle 
itself. If a tenant who knows that his rent is fixed, and that he cannot 
be dispossessed, still wants to redeem the whole or any portion of the 
rental he has to pay, it would be most easy to establish a government 
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bureau to serve as intermediary between the tenant and the owner in 
the arrangement of the terms of the redemption. Supposing the 
desire to become proprietors was strong, this office would soon be in 
full work, but it is equally conceivable that the calls upon it would be 
few. All other methods of creating a peasant proprietary which have 
been suggested have involved advances by the State, generally at 
easy rates of interest, of part of the necessary purchase-money to 
the tenants. Few could look forward to the working of schemes of 
this kind without some nervous apprehension of the day when a bad 
season would make the present debtors clamorous for a remission 
of their debts, and the best recommendation a candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honors could bring with him would be a promise to vote 
that all existing debts should be remitted. 

Without fixity of tenure political peace in Ireland is impossible ; and 
it can always be plausibly affirmed that the Irish peasant is debarred 
from improving his position because he is afraid, from sad experience, 
that the best sign of improvement will be made the occasion of fresh 
demands for enhanced rents which he is powerless to resist. Fixity 
of tenure in some form or other is, I doubt not, inevitable. Yet it is 
true that to root the peasant in the soil would be, in many instances, 
to commit him to the hopeless misery of an impossible struggle. I 
have already quoted the language of Mr. Tuke on the impossibility of 
a man making a living for himself and his family out of the small 
’ holdings which prevail in the extreme west. In another part of his 
pamphlet he records the opinion of a gentleman, “the intelligent and 
enterprising owner and manager” of certain china works, who said 
“the little farms were the curse of the country.” Captain Morant of 
H. M. S. “ Valorous,” who superintended last spring the distribution 
of relief stores on the west coast, including those brought from the 
United States in the frigate “ Constellation,” gives as “the principal 
cause” of the permanent misery of the west “the enormous popula- 
tion on the islands dnd certain portions of the coast; the land is 
very poor in most places, and from its proximity to the Atlantic the 
climate is exceedingly wet, and the crops raised are generally very 
indifferent; the holdings also are very small.” Lastly let me quote 
the report of the Rev. Father Nugent and Mr. Smyth, delegates who 
were sent from Liverpool, at the end of last January, to report on the 
distribution of relief in the west. After referring to recent bad har- 
vests and low prices, they wrote : — 


“ But behind that there exists a system so rotten that recurrences of the existing 
distress are inevitable so long as that system lasts. The population in places is 
far too dense to be supported on the poor patches of boggy land interspersed with 
rocks and stones. There are large districts where the average holdings are three 
to five acres of the poorest land imaginable, and as every cabin on such holdings 
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seems to swarm with children, it is below the mark to put the average number of 
mouths to be fed from the produce at six; and in fact they could not exist, were 
it not for the money earned by the father and sons in England and Scotland at 
harvest. It is all very well for agitators to abuse landlords and land laws ; but if 
the land were given to the people for nothing, they would be in a worse plight ere 
long, because a check on the subdivision of their holdings, which the landlords now 
exercise, would be withdrawn. . . . The foundation of any improvement in the 
condition of such a population lies in emigration.” 

These words are most valuable because they have the authority of 
a well-known and widely respected Catholic priest. Without a dis- 
placement of population any real improvement in the condition of the 
people of the west coast from Kerry to Donegal is impossible. But 
it is most difficult to bring about this'movement. Any forced emi- 
gration is of course out of the question. No British Government, 
however ferocious, would venture to suggest a deportation of Irish- 
men who were not willing to go. The people must move of them- 
selves ; but they are too often reluctant to go, and the majority of 
the clergymen use their influence against emigration. These latter 
are afraid that the majority of emigrant Irishmen will quit the fold 
of the Church as weil as their country, and that their children will be 
lost to the faith. The attachment of the people to the place of their 
birth needs, however, little stimulus. Mr. Tuke tells the story of a 
little farmer who had made money during seven years’ work in the 
United States, and then returned to see it wasting away in the culti- 
vation of some twenty-five acres. I met, myself, another returned emi- 
grant in October, who had been as far west as Kansas, and then came 
home to keep a small grocery store, where his savings must have quickly 
gone in giving credit to his neighbors in one of the poorest districts 
of Ireland. It will be seen that if the need of emigration as a supple- 
ment to whatever else may be done is great, the obstacles in the way 
of its development are also great. Yet there was a strong and con- 
tinuous stream crossing the Atlantic for a quarter of a century, and 
what was at first done through dire necessity became at last the aspi- 
ration of the more enterprising youths‘as they approached manhood. 
It is possible that the present administration will lend some assistance, 
either directly or through voluntary agencies organized for that pur- 
pose, to willing emigrants; and it is known that the Government of 
Canada is very eager to promote the emigration of communities to 
the unoccupied lands of Manitoba. 

I have explained what appear to me to be the most appropriate 
and efficient remedies for the evils of the present agrarian system of 
Western Ireland. I might have referred to others, such as plans for 
the reclamation of waste lands ; but in truth these and every other 
scheme must fail unless they develop the education of the Irish 
peasant in economic virtues, unless they lead him to recognize the 
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truth that life is always maintained subject to.many conditions, not a 
few of which are unalterable, and can only be made tolerable by an 
observance of these conditions. The laws of a country may be 
changed, but its physical circumstances are practically fixed. We 
may modify its political institutions, but it is not so easy to add to its 
summer heat or to diminish its rainfall. The cardinal fault of Irish- 
men has been their refusal to recognize the overmastering conditions 
of life, and their visitation upon others of the miseries which have natu- 
rally resulted from this refusal. There has been much to account for 
the inveteracy of this error. Up to fifty years since the government 
of Ireland was well fitted to encourage it, and after half a century 
of painful attempts to redréss every legislative and administrative 
evil we cannot say that all have been removed. There are still 
some shortcomings to be made good, and our hope is, that, as the 
last and comparatively minute grounds of accusation disappear, the 
peasant will grow in self-governance to the level of the responsibilities 
of his freedom. The example of France is much relied upon as en- 
couraging this hope, although it is not easy to foresee the process of 
change from the reckless and believing Irishman to the wary and 
sceptical French peasant. The conversion may be possible, but it is 
vast. Englishmen, who are charged with the government of India, 
are often drawn to regard the analogies farther East, where every 
feature of Irish agrarian relations is faithfully reproduced. Thus we 
have been led, step by step, to protect the ryot against his own in- 
difference to his temporal future, until at last we have declared that 
his family holding shall not be liable to be sold or mortgaged, but 
shall remain to him and his forever, free from the claims of those 
who may be his creditors, whether as money-lenders or otherwise. 
Fixity of tenure and peasant proprietorship have been alike powerless 
to save the Indian cultivator from debt and penury. If we hope for 
better things in Ireland, our ground for doing so lies in the progress 
which has been made. The eastern and northern provinces have been 
rescued, and the border line of new growth advances westward with a 
steady movement, not incompatible with occasional oscillations back- 
ward. Even in the west, — thick, homogeneous, and impenetrable as 
is its population, holding the same faith and controlled by the same 
ideas, — influences do slowly work towards good. We are thus en- 
couraged to look for better things ; but whether we are doomed to be 
disappointed or not, we must do what we can, redeeming the govern- 
ment of Ireland from the last charges which can be brought against 


it, and leaving the issue to the vindication of the future. 
LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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HE German poet, Freiligrath, writing many years ago a pathetic | 

poem on Irish misery and disturbance, summed up their causes 

in the refrain to each verse, “ Ireland’s land is landlords’ land.” The 

Irish question now has resolved itself simply into a question of the 
tenure of land. As I am writing, people think of hardly any politi- . 
: cal topic here but that which concerns Irish legislation in the coming 
session ; and that Irish legislation is understood to have reference 
exclusively to the subject of land tenure. Home-rule is not, in- 
; deed, deliberately put aside, even for the present, by the Irish party 
or the Irish people; but it is recognized by every one that the land 
question is uppermost; that it must have the first turn in discus- 
sion; and that until it is disposed of in some way Ireland cannot 
be expected to give much attention to any other subject. Many cir- 
cumstances have conspired to force the Irish land-question to the 
front, and make it impossible any longer to postpone its discussion. 
I am therefore particularly anxious, at such a time, that the Ameri- 
can public should thoroughly understand the nature of this great 

controversy. 

The land is the life of the Irish peasant. Unless one gets this 
fact well into his mind it is impossible that he can understand the 
controversy at all. If he does not get this fact into his mind, he is 
sure to be led away into the mistake of regarding the question as one 
to be settled off-hand, by a reference to certain preconceived notions 
of the rules of political economy. He will be as far away from any 
real appreciation of the difficulty as one who set to work to consider the 
wisdom of a man’s jumping into mid-ocean on a stormy night, and per- 
plexed himself by thinking of all the various reasons drawn from the 
laws of health and morals which condemn so perilous a plunge, — 
being all the time unacquainted with the fact that the poor fellow who 
leaped had a choice only between leaping into the sea and perishing in 
a blazing vessel. The land is the only thing by which the vast major- 
ity of the agricultural population in Ireland, who are themselves the 
great majority of the whole population, can hope to make a living. The 
revenue from land is but one seventh part of the revenue of England; 
it is two thirds of the revenue of Ireland. What the sea is to the 
fisherman on a coast the land is to the Irish peasant. There are 
few manufactures in Ireland, and, so far as we can see, few possibili- 
ties of greatly multiplying and increasing these manufactures. Some- 
thing, no doubt, may be done in that way; but even that can be done 
only by improving the condition and prosperity of the rural popula- 
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tion, and so making them consumers to an extent of which they have 
no notion at present. For the time we may fairly say that Ireland, as 
a country, has very little manufacturing capability. Then there are 
but few great towns; Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, — 
these exhaust the list of what anybody in England or in the United 
States would call large towns. When we have completed that list, we 
then come to what would be styled in England mere villages, and 
some of these of the poorest kind. Therefore there is not the same 
possibility which operates so strongly in Scotland to mitigate the evils 
of an ungenial soil, a harsh climate, and exceptional conditions of land 
tenure, —- the existence of great manufacturing towns into which a peo- 
ple who would otherwise starve on the barren hillsides gradually find 
their way, and where they are converted from a peasant into an artisan 
population. There is no possibility of this kind nowin Ireland. The 
Irish people have the land to live by, and that is all they have. There- 
fore the question of what is to be done with the Irish peasant is really 
not unlike that which I have before suggested with regard to the fish- 
ermen on a sea-coast. If there were any principle of ownership 
which divided the sea for long stretches among a small body of pro- 
prietors, and if those proprietors chose so to restrict and rackrent the 
right of fishing as to produce utter misery and starvation among the 
population, it is perfectly certain that any civilized and rational Gov- 
ernment would put aside all supposed laws of property, fancied seig- 
neurial rights and doctrinaire theories of political economy, and would 
consult for the lives of the vast majority of their coast people. 

That is the question which has to be faced in Ireland. The right, 
real or supposed, of the landlord to do as he pleases with his land has 
come at last into actual and irreconcilable collision with the rights of 
the vast majority of the population to live; and it is for the Govern- 
ment to choose whether they will sacrifice the privileges of the pro- 
prietors or the prosperity of the people. The competition for land 
in Ireland is naturally so keen, that, if the transaction be left to the 
ordinary laws of buying and selling, the landlord can ask almost any 
rent he thinks fit, and is sure to have many competitors who will 
offer to pay it. Men driven by the needs of living and maintaining a 
family, and despairing of getting hold of a patch of land otherwise, will 
offer in their desperation almost any terms, even those which they 
know they cannot pay, in order to get possession of a farm, and take the 
chance of being able to hold it somehow when once they have got it. 
There is in England a custom, hardly ever departed from, by virtue of 
which the landlord makes all the improvements on the land, drains it, 
fences it, puts up farm buildings, and so on, and then lets the land to 
the tenant. In Ireland the tenant must do all this for himself. What 
he gets is simply the naked soil. All the improvements he must make 
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by his own labor or by his own capital, if he has any ; and, until very 
lately, he had no legal claim whatever to recover compensation for 
those improvements if he should be turned out of the Jand. The com- 
petition for land and the power of the proprietors created that vast 
class of tenants-at-will whose struggles and miseries have given the 
world so much to think of for so many generations. A large portion 
of the soil of Ireland is owned by absentee landlords, —great peers and 
nobles who live in England, draw the rent from their Irish estates, 
and leave them to be managed by agents. The agent is naturally 
anxious to make the most he can of the property for his employer ; 
and often he is driven by what I freely admit to be a sense of duty, 
however perverse or overstrained, to deal much more rigorously with 
the tenants than the landlord would do if he were dealing with them in 
person. These tenants hold at the will of the landlord or the agent ; 
and the rent of their land is liable to be increased whenever the land- 
lord or his agent thinks fit. Therefore as soon as a tenant begins, by 
patient labor, to improve his holding, the agent comes down upon him 
and insists that he must pay more rent. Mr. John Stuart Mill pointed 
out, long ago, that this was the condition of things which made the 
Irish occupier the only man in all the world who could neither bene- 
fit by his industry nor suffer by his improvidence. He cannot be 
much worse off than he is, no matter how lazy or indifferent he may 
be. He is now down almost to the verge of starvation ; and if he gets 
a little lower, either the workhouse will have to support him or he 
must perish. In neither case would he be much worse off than he 
often is at present. On the other hand, if he be industrious, and 
works night and day and improves his land, then he is rewarded for 
the improvement by having his rent raised. The agent comes around 
and says that he seems to be doing well, and that as the land is im- 
proving he can afford to pay the landlord more. The most trifling 
marks of improvement are sometimes enough to draw down upon him 
this exaction from the landlord. I have heard of cases, and cases 
certainly true, in which a man’s putting a few flowers in his window 
—a rare adornment among the Irish peasant class —has brought 
the agent round to tell him that as he can afford to grow ornamental 
flowers he can afford to pay his landlord a higher rent. I have heard 
of a case in which the fact that a man’s daughter went to chapel on 
the Sunday with a string of glass beads — value perhaps a few cents — 
round her neck, brought him a visit from the agent and the assur- 
ance that, as his daughter could put on ornaments, he could well 
afford to pay more rent to his landlord. 

It is not as arrule, I should say, on the estates of the great English . 
peers, that things are managed after this fashion. It is more com- 
monly on that smaller kind of estate in which the owner thinks him- 
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self compelled, for his own sake, to squeeze all that he possibly can out 
of the land and out of the tenantry. But I am now speaking of the 
general conditions out of which the misery of Ireland springs ; and I 
need hardly say that it does not require that this reckless system of rais- 
ing rent should prevail on every property in order to make the condi- 
tion of the tenantry miserable. It is enough that there should be so 
many cases of the kind as to put into the mind of every occupier the 
fear that he may be made the victim of such an extortion, and so to act 
as a permanent and paramount discouragement to any efforts in the 
way of industry and self-improvement. I have just now under my eyes 
an incident narrated in a pamphlet published by one who is I believe 
authorized to speak on the subject. He mentions a fact which oc- 
curred in one of the Irish counties. Up in the hills a man, many 
years ago, had a farm at a very low rent. The land was worth little 
or nothing of itself. .He set to work with a will, and it took him 
years of toil to clear the land completely of stones. Being a sensible 
man, as well as industrious, he made use of the stones to build a wall 
to enclose his land. His landlord happened to die, and the heir, see- 
ing the improvements which the poor man had made, raised the rent in 
the proportion of five hundred per cent. This day his neighbors out- 
side the wall pay just the small amount which he paid before he set 
to work and reclaimed and enclosed his land. “ Such,” says the writer 
from whom I quote, “are the rewards of industry too often reaped by 
the Irish farmer.” Healso says: “ It is well known that in some parts 
of the country the farmer is afraid to wear a good coat, lest the agent 
or some of his minions should see him comfortable, and consequently 
able to pay more rent.” 

There is in Ireland a law of eviction which does not exist in Eng- 
land. So little is known in England, even by those whom one might 
suppose well acquainted with all the subject, about the actual con- 
dition of things in Ireland, that there was a general feeling of aston- 
ishment among English members of Parliament when this state- 
ment was made last session in the House of Commons by my friend 
Mr. Charles Russell, M. P. No man could be a better authority upon 
such a question than Mr. Russell, who is an eminent lawyer among 
the leaders of his profession, as well as a political economist, an Irish- 
man by birth, thoroughly acquainted with Irish affairs, although long 
resident in England where he has made a success and a name. Mr. 
Russell stated that “no such thing as ejectment for non-payment of 
rent merely is known to the common law or to the statute law of 
England.” Under various conditions “ by the law of Ireland, which is 
- not the law of England, the tenant would be turned out of his hold- 
ing by the landlord without any notice whatever to quit ; and the only 
means by which he could live would be taken from him without any 
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compensation.” In England this could be done only by a regular, 
formal, and legal process. As Mr. Russell says, “ in similar cases in 
England the landlord must give a year’s notice to quit, ending with 
the year of the tenancy ;” and even then if the tenant does not go out 
of the land the landlord must seek his remedy as any other creditor 
would do, by applying to a court of law for the restoration of his prop- 
erty. I cannot better describe what the system of tenancy-at-will is 
than in the words of Lord Dufferin, who was lately Governor-general 
of the Dominion of Canada. Said Lord Dufferin: — 


“ What is the spectacle presented to us by Ireland? It is that of millions of 
persons, whose only dependence and whose chief occupation is agriculture, for the 
most part cultivating their lands ; that is sinking their past, their present, and their 
future upon yearly tenancies. .What is a yearly tenancy? Why, it is an impossi- 
ble tenure: a tenure which, if its terms were to be literally interpreted (and its 
terms are literally interpreted in Ireland), no Christian man would offer, and none 
but a madman would accept.” 


This tenancy, however, is offered in Ireland, and men otherwise 
not apparently insane are found to accept it. They must eat to live ; 
and only by the cultivation of the soil can they eat. I could bring 
scores and scores of testimonies to the general accuracy of my state- 
ment of the case so far. I shall not, however, weary and perplex my 
American readers by quoting chapter and verse for every assertion I 
make. I only ask them to believe that I am making none of these 
assertions on my own authority, or without the clearest and most 
substantial evidence to sustain them. Here, then, we have the obvi- 
ous source of national discontent and misery: “Ireland’s land is 
landlords’ land.” The landlords have the land, and they have had 
hitherto almost unlimited power as to its disposal. The tenantry 
have no means of living but by the land. No human power can add 
one single acre to the surface of Ireland. There is, indeed, a way of 
making much of its surface valuable for cultivation which is now waste 
and idle, and of that I shall have to speak presently; but the land 
actually in cultivation is a limited quantity, and the needs of the 
people are great. The landlotd, therefore, has it in his: power to 
ask whatever he pleases for the land, and to deal with the tenant 
when he is in occupation exactly as he may think fit. It is the case 
above all others to which the principle of unrestricted competition 
cannot possibly in justice be applied. The parties are not on equal 
terms. Lord Sherbrooke, who is one of the bitterest opponents of 
any liberal change in the land laavs of Ireland has himself observed 
in the “Nineteenth Century” that the very idea of equality is banished 
from such a proceeding. He says: “There is no real bargain when 
one side cannot afford to refuse whatever terms the other sees fit to 
impose.” One might as well leave the captain of one of the Atlantic 
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steamers in mid-ocean to put any increase he pleased on the price of 
the provisions he had to sell. The passengers would have to buy 
provisions at any price or to starve; and they would therefore be 
wholly at his mercy. 

But there is another fact which intensifies the bitterness of the 
Irish peasants’ condition. The whole system of land tenure which 
England introduced into Ireland was new to Ireland. Ireland grew 
up under a system not feudal, and by virtue of which the land was 
supposed to be the property of the whole people, — very much as it is, 
or was, in Russia, —and the divisions and subdivisions were made by 
the chiefs with some reference to the growth and the wants of the 
population. This was no doubt a simple and elementary condition 
of land tenure, out of which it is evident that the people would have 
in some way grown in the process of development; but while that 
development was going on in the natural way, there came the invasion 
of Ireland by England, and a sudden and unnatural twist was given 
to the whole condition of things. England imposed by a stroke — 
actually by the decision of one of her courts of law — her whole feudal 
system on the Irish people. Then there came confiscation after con- 
fiscation ; there were three or four great confiscations, or “ settle- 
ments” as they were called, in Ireland by successive sovereigns of 
England. Each sovereign (or conqueror, as im the case of Cromwell) 
cleared certain vast tracts of Ireland of its natural possessors, killed 
off some of the occupants in war, massacred others, drove the rest 
out of the country, and planted his own soldiers, his own favorites, or 
the London mercantile companies whom he was anxious to oblige, 
on the land thus wrested from its original inhabitants. Therefore, to 
add to all the other causes which make the Irish people discontented, 
to add to the pressure of a false and fatal system, a mistaken political 
economy, and all the evils that can arise from an unrestricted power 
over a poor population in the hands of a very small class of men, 
there comes in the sense that those who now own the land of Ireland 
are not strictly Irishmen, but are foreigners imposed by the foreign 
power in the place of the native possessors whom force had extermi- 
nated. Again, there is the difference of religion. The Irish popula- 
tion, — especially the agricultural population in the middle, the south, 
and the west, — may be roughly described as all Catholic. The land- 
lord and agent class may with equal correctness be roughly described 
as all Protestant. Here, then, we have complicated nationality and op- 
posed religious views to intensify the bitterness of the great struggle 
between landlord and tenant. Naturally Ireland has had a succession 
of famines. As the people are living wholly on the land, a single bad 
harvest stops any little rise in the national prosperity, and changes 
the agricultural population into paupers at once. There was a great 
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famine in 1822. There was a famine in 1831. There was a famine 
of ghastly proportions in 1846-47, caused by the failure of the potato 
crop, — a famine as horrible as any described by a Thucydides or a 
Procopius. In 1879-80 there was a period of such keen distress that 
at one time it seemed likely to turn into positive famine. 

Meanwhile, what was legislation doing to remedy these evils of the 
land-tenure system? For long generations legislation did nothing. 
One or two Irish members of Parliament, and a well-known public 
man who represented an English borough, —the late Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, — were year after year bringing in bills to deal with the 
question ; but the House of Commons or the House of Lords invaria- 
bly rejected them. So long ago as 1845 the Devon Commission, —a 
commission appointed by Sir Robert Peel to inquire into the condition 
of Ireland and its land tenure, and which was composed exclusively 
of landlords, with Lord Devon as its chairman, — reported in favor of 
large and liberal changes in the legalized system, so as to give the 
occupier something like security for his holding. Nothing was done, 
however. The dispute at that time seemed irreconcilable ; the land- 
lord held out for his right to absolute unrestricted freedom of con- 
tract. The advocates of the tenant had to fight not only against 
the class interests and class prejudices of the landlords, but also 
against the narrow views of the political economists who were just 
then rising into great strength, with all the fresh zeal of their newly 
discovered science. The one political economist of authority who 
always and from the beginning saw into the heart of the question was 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. He always pointed out that the essential con- 
ditions of land rendered property in it different from property in any 
commodity which can be increased and multiplied; and that therefore 
there could not be in land the same unrestricted freedom of contract 
which we are all glad to see in the case of property of a different 
kind. But the House of Commons, which is about the last public 
body to acknowledge the influence of any great and just idea, always 
resisted any real improvement of the land-tenure system. The tri- 
fling attempts made now and then by this or that Government were 
so worthless that even a close observer of parliamentary affairs hardly 
knew what became of them, how far they were pressed forward, when 
they were let drop, or what discussion they created. It was only after 
Mr. Gladstone had come to power in 1868 that an attempt was first 
made to deal on a liberal scale with this perplexing question. 

Before I come to Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act, however, it is neces- 
sary to point out that there was one part of Ireland which had better 
conditions and had prospered. This was the province of Ulster. In 
that province, owing to the fact that nearly all its original inhabitants 
had been swept away and a race of English and Scotch settlers sub- 
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stituted, there was not the same conflict between landlord and ten- 
ant. The landlords were for the most part Englishmen or great 
English companies, and in this province a system well known as the 
Ulster Tenant-Right grew up and became established. The princi- 
ple of that system was that an Ulster occupier could claim compensa- 
tion from his landlord for any improvements he had made in the land, 
if he were being turned out of it; and that moreover he was free to 
sell what was called the good-will of his land in the market to any 
purchaser. That is to say, the Ulster occupier of a farm, if he had to 
leave it, might go into the open market and ask, “ Who will give most 
for the right to become occupier of my farm?” It is in fact the sys- 
tem perfectly well known in towns, — the purchase of the good-will of 
certain premises. This principle enabled the Ulster men to feel that 
they were secure of the tenure of their land; that they might fear- 
lessly work hard to make improvements in it, because they were to 
receive the full compensation for all improvements if they had to 
leave the land ; and they were always able to go into the market, offer 
the good-will for sale, and obtain as much as competition was willing 
to give them. Naturally enough a system of this kind made the 
landlord also more careful that he let the land only to an honest, 
industrious, and improving tenant. This Ulster custom became so 
dear to the people, that in the evidence given by landlords and land 
agents of Ulster before the Devon Commission it was declared that 
if any attempt were made to interfere with it all the military force at 
the command of England could not keep the province of Ulster from 
rebellion. One great landlord declared that the existence of the ten- 
ant-right custom would convert Tipperary, a poor turbulent southern 
county, into another county Down, — that is a prosperous, peaceful 
county of the northern province, — and that any interference with the 
tenant-right system would convert the county Down into another 
Tipperary. 

Mr. Gladstone came into power in 1868 with a strong majority at 
his back, and he determined to deal with the Land-Tenure System of 
Ireland. His attempt was then considered bold and even daring. 
He was denounced as a revolutionist and a communist. He aroused 
a feeling of hatred against him among all the landlord class and their 
dependents in England and Ireland, which never ceased to burn in 
full intensity. Yet what he did, and what he risked his power and 
his place to accomplish, fell after all miserably short of the real need 
of the occasion. Even Mr. Gladstone had not then grasped the real- 
ity of that terrible life-and-death struggle which was going on in Ire- 
land. He had not then come to understand how it was a question, 
not of the mere advantage of one class and the disadvantage of an- 
other, but of the very existence of one class dependent on the other. 
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What Mr. Gladstone did, however, was a great step in advance. By 
his Act of 1870 he recognized for the first time the principle that the 
occupier as well as the landlord has some kind of property in the land. 
The Irish occupier, as I have said before, gets the naked uncultivated 
patch of land. He works at it, reclaims it, clears it, makes it of per- 
manent and regular value. Mr. Gladstone then held, as every rational 
human being must hold, that the man who made the land of value 
has some right of property in it as well as the man who owned the 
land when it was of no value. He did not think of equalizing or 
dividing these rights of property, but only established the principle 
that the tenant has some property. One man, let us say for the sake 
of illustration, has a marble quarry ; another man has a gift of mak- 
ing statues: the man who has the sculptor’s art converts the other 
man’s raw marble into statues and groups. Is he not clearly entitled 
to some actual property in the marble which he has converted? He 
could not have made the statues if the other man had not supplied 
him with the marble, but the other man’s marble was of no use at all 
until the sculptor converted it into shape. In a much homelier way 
the Irish tenant is entitled to some interest, some right of property, 
in the land which he brings to cultivation. Mr. Gladstone recognized 
that right to a certain extent. In the first instance, where he found 
the Ulster Tenant-Right System existing he made it legal. In the 
second instance, he laid down a scale of compensation according to 
which a man evicted in any capricious way must receive some return 
for the improvements his labor has made. The measure at its very 
best would have fallen far short of the needs of the time; but the 
landlord party and the House of Lords so mutilated and maimed it 
that it really came out of Parliament of little practical value. Mr, 
Bright had introduced certain clauses, since generally spoken of as 
“the Bright clauses,” by virtue of which tenants anxious to become 
possessors of their land were to be assisted by Government with the 
purchase money. These clauses, had they been satisfactorily worked, 
would have begun the establishment and the development of that 
peasant proprietary in Ireland for which the heart of the Irish people 
yearns at the present moment. But the Commons and the Lords 
tinkered at the clauses-until they reduced them so much as to be of 
hardly any practical value. 

Mr. Gladstone's bill not only failed to do great good, but in some 
cases it did distinct harm. It made the Ulster custom legal, but did 
not define it. It did not prevent landlords from evicting, but only com- 
pelled them to give a variable compensation for improvements without 
explaining what improvements really were. It allowed the landlord to 
evict for non-payment of rent without giving any compensation to 
the evicted tenant. Mr. Gladstone himself would have given com- 
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pensation in cases where the non-payment of rent was due to bad 
seasons, or sudden misfortune, or something which did not argue 
neglect and dishonesty on the part of the tenant. In that case, if a 
landlord chose to turn out on the world a poor man who, after work- 
ing hard and doing his best, was stricken down by Providence ina 
bad harvest, Mr. Gladstone would have compelled the landlord to 
give him some compensation for what would have been called in 
Ulster the tenant-right of his farm. The House of Lords, however, 
struck out this provision, and allowed the landlord to evict in cases 
of non-payment of rent, no matter from what cause the non-payment 
came, without giving the tenant a farthing of compensation. More- 
over, it encouraged the consolidation of farms and the extinction of 
small tenancies by leaving the landlord and the tenant to the unre- 
stricted operation of what is called “free contract,” in all cases where 
the farm was above a certain extent of acreage. Thus, therefore, it 
became the natural desire of every landlord to get rid of as many 
tenants as possible, and to make his farms as large as he could, in 
order to be free from and above the operation of Mr. Gladstone's Act. 
Then, again, the Act referred all disputed questions to the county 
courts in Ireland, and therefore multiplied immensely the temptations 
to litigation. The county court judges are, for the most part, men 
who naturally wish to stand well with the landlord and agent class ; 
and in any case, where litigation begins, the advantage is obviously al- 
together on the side of the man who has the money. A cruel tempta- 
tion was put in the way of landlords and of agents to get rid of every 
dispute by inviting the tenant into one of these courts of law. In 
many, indeed in numberless, cases the tenant found it better to suffer 
any hardship than to endeavor to compete with his landlord on that 
arena where the landlord had all the advantage and he had none, 
where money and the power of enduring delay were in his landlord's 
hands and not in his. In the meantime, even in Ulster itself, the 
tenant-right system began to fail of its happy effects. New landlords 
had come in who were willing to evade it. The population in pros- 
perous places had naturally increased. There was more competition 
for land, and the landlord’s power of increasing his rent was unre- 
stricted. This power of unrestrictedly increasing the rent went far 
to neutralize all the benefits of the Ulster custom, and threatened to 
bring Ulster down to the same condition as the other provinces of 
Ireland. The landlords began to raise their rent ; and in many cases, 
no matter how capricious, how sudden, and how unreasonable might 
be the demand for the payment of increased rent, the unfortunate 
tenant could not venture to resist it. Suppose he owned a little 
capital, had just bought the good-will of the farm on which he had 
entered, paid a substantial sum for it, and laid out the rest of his 
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money on increased improvements: the landlord suddenly calls on 
him to pay a much larger rent. What is he to do? If he goes out 
of the farm he loses a large portion of the capital he has invested. 
“How so?” it will be asked ; “could he not sell his good-will and 
get back all that he paid for it?” Notso. Let the reader but think 
for a moment. The man paid a certain sum for the good-will of a 
farm which was then paying but a small rent. What possibility is 
there of his getting the same sum for the farm when it has to pay a 
much higher rent? Obviously he must lose on this transaction, and 
is therefore in most cases tied to the stake. To remain he must 
pay the higher rent, and he knows that the more his industry increases 
the value of the land the higher and higher will the rent become. 
“Landlordism,” to use the word now so commonly heard in Irish 
controversy, was beginning to be ina fair way to accomplish that 
process which, as I have already said, a certain landlord spoke of 
before the Devon Commission, and to convert the counties of pros- 
perous Ulster into the condition of the most distressed and discon- 
tented counties of unprosperous Munster or Connaught. 

After Mr. Gladstone’s land act, therefore, the condition of things 
in Ireland did not mend, but rather grew worse. Several years of 
bad harvest immensely aggravated the difficulties and the distress. 
Fenianism and Nationalism had long taken a deep hold of the minds 
of many of the people. They settled down into what Mr. Butt once 
eloquently called “the sullen heart of Irish discontent.” Then the 
Home-rule agitation sprang up. A demand was made for Irish local 
self-government, — such government as one of the States of the Amer- 
ican Union possesses, — with the Imperial Parliament at Westminster 
still to manage the imperial affairs of the commonwealth, just as the 
Congress at Washington manages the federal affairs of all the States. 
The demand was not merely refused, but the representatives of the 
Irish people were constantly told in Parliament, and by the English 
press, that their arguments would not be listened to; that their de- 
mands never could be conceded ; that no English statesman would be 
tolerated in power who condescended even to debate the question ; 
and that Ireland must be taught, once for all, that England had put 
her foot down, and that not merely the concession of Home-rule, but 
even a mere discussion of the subject, would be impossible. In the 
mood thus created among the Irish people the Land-League agita- 
tion began. It has taken a deep hold of the sentiments and the 
interests of the whole rural population. No association in Ireland, 
even if we go back to the days of O’Connell’s Repeal movement, ever 
had anything like the same strength among the people. It is all 
but dictatorial; and I am bound to say that, considering the difficult 
and complicated interests it has to deal with, it has proved of immense 
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service to the country. Many agrarian excesses and crimes have no 
doubt been committed, but they have not been committed either at 
the instigation or by the connivance of the Land League. Simple 
arithmetical facts show that agrarian outrage of every kind has been 
decreasing of late years, and is almost out of all proportion less now 
than it used to be twenty or thirty years ago. What the Land 
League has done is to force the whole question of land tenure on the 
consideration of Parliament. Unfortunately nothing ever is done by 
Parliament with any subject until it is thus forced on, and until there 
is no longer a possibility of evading or postponing the discussion and 
settlement of it. I could quote, if it were necessary, sentence after 
sentence from the speeches or writings of English statesmen recog- 
nizing this fact, that nothing can be done®in England until some 
agitation compels Parliament to put every other business aside and 
take that particular matter into its consideration. Only by some 
such process was Parliament compelled to do justice to the great and 
grievous wrongs of the English artisan. The English artisan was 
always placed under a different law from that which affected his em- 
ployer. If there was a breach of contract the offence was civil on 
the part of the employer, criminal on the part of the workman. The 
English workingman was not protected by the law in his Trade- 
societies, even in his charitable Benefit Associations. His Trades’ 
Unions were declared illegal, and were persecuted. As a conse- 
quence he was driven into secret conspiracy, sometimes into crime 
and outrage,—crime and outrage, let it be added, of afar more terrible 
kind than any with which the worst enemies of the Irish Land-League 
can possibly charge those who are supposed to be its followers. At 
last the condition of things became intolerable, and then Parliament 
had to deal with the difficulty. It abolished the unjust laws and put 
the workingman on a level with his employer. It allowed him to 
carry on openly, and in the face of day, those associations which 
every one recognizes as not only legitimate but beneficial, and the 
natural consequence was that trade outrages ceased to be heard of, 
and that the workmen and their employers lived on terms of accom- 
modation and reciprocal advantage. 

The Lgnd League, with Mr. Parnell at its head, have at all events 
done this great service, that they have forced the whole Irish question, 
once for all, on the attention of Parliament. What Ireland wants is 
legislation which shall give security of tenure to every occupant who 
pays his rent ; which shall in some way provide that the rent shall not 
be a rackrent ; and which shall also secure him compensation for his 
improvements, and at the same time shall begin the foundation of a 
peasant proprietary in the hope that in its natural growth and devel- 
opment it may overspread the land. To do all this is a simple ques- 
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tion of outlay and energy on the part-of the Government. There is 
a large extent of waste land in Ireland which is perfectly capable of 
being reclaimed and put into profitable culture. It is now nobody's 


- business in particular to attempt this task. Men of the occupier- 


class have done it in little bits here and there, with such success as 
to show that it could be done on a large scale if any powerful body 
would attempt it. That is the duty of the State. Let the State re- 
claim such land as is really capable of reclamation, and found on that 
land a colony of peasant proprietors. Further, they will have to pro- 
vide some machinery by which the famous “ Bright clauses” may be 
made operative and broad, bold and comprehensive, in their working. 
They must provide machinery by which the State can buy out all 
landlords who are willing to sell, compel notoriously bad landlords to 
sell, take by purchase the land from the great English Commercial 
Companies who now hold so much of it, and transfer all this land on 
proper terms of purchase to the Irish tenants. The State must step 
in, advance a portion of the purchase-money, and agree to receive 
from the tenant repayment by instalments on easy terms and in such 
a way that after the lapse of a certain number of years the land will 
become his own. Such legislation as this would show the Irish 
peasantry that their feet at last were .set on the road to personal in- 
dependence and prosperity. They would feel that that peasant pro- 
prietary, for which they naturally long, was quietly, rapidly, success- 
fully growing up all around them. We have heard a great deal about 
the enormous outlay this would involve. Mr. Bright, in a recent speech 
at Birmingham, talked of the impossibility of the Government undér- 
taking any enterprise which might require the expenditure of a 
couple of hundred millions sterling. Madame de Novikoff, the famous 
Russian lady so well known in English political circles, lately pub- 
lished an article in “ Fraser's Magazine,” in which she described the 
steps taken by the Russian Government to establish a peasant pro- 
prietary in Russia. The Russian Government expended one hundred 
millions sterling for this purpose. Russia is a very poor country, 
strained terribly by the expenses of her huge military system, of petty 
wars, and one recent great war. England is by far the richest coun- 
try in Europe; one might almost say as rich as all the rest of Europe 
put together. Why she could not afford to pay double as much as 
Russia for such a work as the foundation of a peasant proprietary I 
am not able to say. She has spent much more money than that in 
great wars which bequeathed her nothing but debt and discredit. 
Never in her history did she devote so much money to so good an 
end as would be attained if the money were laid out in the foundation 
of Irish prosperity and tranquillity. But I need hardly say that no 
such vast sum of money, nor the half of it, nor the quarter, nor 
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anything remotely approaching it, would be required to plant in 
Ireland a system which would quickly develop itself into a peasant 
proprietary. 

I have drawn this picture of the Irish struggle in rapid and general 
outlines, but I think I have made its proportions and its redlities clear 
to the mind of an American reader. The one great point which he 
must keep steadily in view is that it is now in a certain sense a direct 
- struggle of class against class; that is to say the existence of some 
two and a half or three millions of people has come at last into irrec- 
oncilable antagonism with the proprietary privileges of some five or 
six thousand persons. I need hardly ask any American what is the 
direction which in his opinion legislation should take to bring such a 


struggle to a close. 
Justin McCartny. 
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HE study of great political changes and convulsions always 
reveals their inevitable character, if we go beyond the imme- 
diate incidents and seek the remote causes which are to be found in a 
long course of years in the life, society, and condition of the people 
and in the general course of development. This was pre-eminently 
the case with the French Revolution, whose forces had been slowly 
gathering from the time of the Edict of Nantes, and even earlier, until 
they reached a point where the only possible solution was in a rending 
and tearing of the body politic, so terrible that it was brought to 
almost absolute dissolution. In the “Great Rebellion” again, while 
the acts which precipitated civil strife — the ship-money and the church 
policy, the war with Scotland and the attempted seizure of the five 
members—lie on the surface, the causes which made the great change 
unavoidable, in one form or another, must be sought far back at the 
beginning of the century in the dreary and seemingly petty conflicts 
of the reign of James I. These examples have been taken merely 
because they are obvious and familiar, but the same proposition holds 
true of all similar events in the history of mankind. 

To this rule of remote causes our own Revolution, which secured 
our independence, seems at first sight to form a marked exception. 
We do not mean by this, of course, that the colonists were not justi- 
fied in rebellion, or that they went to war without ample provocation. 
We believe, on the contrary, that they were wholly in the right, and 
that if men ever had good reason to fight for a principle they had. 
They had in fact no choice. They exhausted every resource of argu- 
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ment, petition, and legal opposition, and then appealed to arms to de- 
cide between them and their mother country. When we say the Revo-: 
lution was without remote causes, we mean that one can go back to the 
accession of William of Orange, and come down to the period of the 
Stamp Act,’and in all those years fail to find in the colonies them- 
selves a single indication that, before the century closed, they would 
be compelled to readjust their relations with England by revolution. 
The provinces were vigorous growing English communities, full of 
vitality and accustomed to great political freedom. The people wran- 
‘gled steadily with their governors, it is true; for they had always 
managed their affairs pretty much as they pleased, lived in a new 
country where tradition was weak, and they resented, in genuine 
English fashion, anything like undue outside interference with their 
own concerns. This shows that they needed judicious, firm manage- 
ment, and a colonial policy at once -generous and appreciative. If 
this had been the policy, and above all if there had been no busy 
and ignorant meddling, all would have gone well. The colonists 
were perfectly contented with their lot, were thoroughly loyal, loved 
the mother country, gloried in her victories, sorrowed for her de- 
feats, and had a profound pride in the great empire of which they 
constituted so important a part. There is absolutely nothing in 
the history of the English people in America, during the first - half 
of the eighteenth century, to suggest a revolution by force of arms ; 
much less anything which gives it an inevitable. character. The 
colonies were developing naturally and harmoniously in well-defined 
and fitting lines. It is easy to say that the conquest of Canada 
loosened the bonds which held America to England ; but mere in- 
crease of opportunity is far from equivalent to cause. It is equally 
simple to trace the measures from the passage of the Stamp Act to 
the Declaration of Independence, which brought on revolution with 
sure and steady steps. But the revolution began with the Stamp 
Act; and great revolutions do not spring from the false policy of 
a narrow-minded minister in the night, and come to maturity in 
ten years. The immediate causes of the American Revolution are 
clear and plentiful; the remote, far-reaching, and true causes can- 
not be found in the colonies themselves. The Revolution was, in 
fact, not merely American, but one which affected the whole English 
race, and which produced results in England only less important 
than those which it produced here. The remote and governing 
causes must be looked for elsewhere than in the colonies ; and they 
well repay the search, for the magnitude of their effects can hardly be 
overestimated. If Sir Robert Walpole’s policy had been pursued ; if 
the colonies had been simply treated as they always had been, and 
had been allowed to work out their own destiny in their own way, — 
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it requires no very violent stretch of the imagination to guess at the 
result? They would have gone hand in hand with England in the 
great conflict with France; the political ties would have slowly and 
imperceptibly weakened ; they would have become too powerful to be 
governed in any degree otherwise than by themselves ; and mother 
and child would finally have parted politically, but have still been 
held by affection and interest, and possibly united by a treaty of 
alliance. Perhaps it is as well for the rest of mankind that this is 
not the case, and that such a gigantic power should not now exist ; 
but its possibility is no very extravagant hypothesis, and the events 
which prevented its completion and raised up a new nation — to-day 
one of the greatest and most powerful in the world — well deserve 
a close study of their remote causes. 

The sources of the American Revolution, which beyond the most 
general conditions imposed by circumstances are sought in vain in 
the history of the colonies, can readily be discovered in England, of 
whose empire they were then a part. There the forces which led to 
this far-reaching change may be found, and there may their growth 
be traced. The seventeenth century was a period of revolution and 
turmoil. The victory of constitutional liberty was won with the 
Prince of Orange, confirmed by the succession of the House of 
Brunswick, and secured, during the reigns of the first two Georges, 
by that great statesman, Sir Robert Walpole, who gives his name to 
the period in which he ruled and to the policy which he originated 
and established. The object of Walpole was to give England com- 
plete rest both at home and abroad in order to allow her strength to 
be recuperated, her stability to be restored, and, above all, finally to 
repress contention for the Crown and secure the Protestant succession. 
That the work was well done the fate of the Young Pretender amply 
proved. Charles Edward marched to Derby, the inert and feeble 
ministry quaking with idle fear, and then fell back in ignominious 
retreat, defeated solely by the inaction of the English Jacobites and 
the cold dislike of the English people. If this had stood alone, Wal- 
pole’s wisdom would have been amply justified ; but his foresight and 
sagacity were still further shown when Mr. Pitt, in every way his 
exact opposite, came to the head of affairs. Dragging England from 
the slough into which she had been plunged by that greatest of office 
pedlers and meanest of men the Duke of Newcastle, Pitt raised his 
country to the height of glory by lavishing, with unstinted hand, the 
strength which had been stored up by Walpole. We may dislike the 
methods of the minister who declared, with more truth than civility, 
“that every man had his price ;” but no one can question either his 
greatness, his services, or his success. 

At the same time it must also be admitted that Walpole’s policy and 
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methods had grave faults of their own, or rather magnified and fostered 
the evil tendencies of the time. In the first place, the issue ore which 
party lines were drawn was almost entirely a moral and personal issue. 
Constitutional liberty and English freedom had been saved by the revo- 
lution of 1688, and the maintenance of the Protestant succession and 
of the House of Brunswick was the pledge of their security. All that 
was asked of any man was that he should shout for King George, and 
cry “Down with King James!” and those who refused soon came to be 
looked upon as essentially bad men. It was only necessary that a 
man should be sound on the “ main question” to be a good and ruling 
Whig. If his dynastic views were correct, a Whig might be as corrupt 
as he pleased, or hold any opinions he chose on any subject of finance, 
taxation, or administration. This was the result of a struggle in which 
the life of the nation was at stake, and when political definitions and 
estimates of character were correspondingly simple. Its effect, how- 
ever, was, as has always been the case in like instances both before 
and since, disastrous in the extreme upon the party to whom victory 
gave uncontrolled power. Every principle of honor and morality was 
sapped and degraded. Walpole, unfortunately, who was neither re- 
fined nor sensitive, used the base passions of the time to serve his 
own ends, and in so doing subjected them to a hot-house culture. The 
Whig party became utterly and miserably corrupt and factious, while 
the Jacobites — who, as a hopeless minority, were necessarily for a 
longer time a party of conscience and honor—eventually came through 
the dexterous manipulation of Walpole to be every whit as bad as their 
opponents. One well-known anecdote sums up, as clearly as possible, 
the condition of political morality and personal honor among English 
statesmen in the reign of George II. Walpole and Hardwicke were 
wrangling over the terms upon which the latter should be made chan- 
cellor; and at last Walpole said, “I must offer the seals to Fazakerly !” 
“ Fazakerly !” exclaimed Hardwicke, “impossible! he is certainly a 
Tory, perhaps a Jacobite!” “It’s all very true,” said Sir Robert ; 
“but if by one o'clock you do not accept my offer, Fazakerly by two 
becomes Lord Keeper and one of the stanchest Whigs in all England.” 
As every one knows, Lord Hardwicke was the next chancellor. 
Politics in truth had become not simply a mere game, but nothing 
more than a scramble for places, pensions, contracts, and sinecures. 
A seat in Parliament was bought to acquire influence which could 
be sold, and offices were valued simply in proportion to the plunder 
they afforded. Sir Robert Walpole was dragged from power by a 
combination of greedy factions, and every successive ministry met its 
fate in the same way. No principle was ever involved in a change of 
administration : it was a mere question of “connections” and “ar- 
rangements,” the distribution of patronage and the share in the spoils. 
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No one escaped the contagion. Mr. Pitt was an almost solitary ex- 
ception even in the sordid point of pecuniary honesty, and yet he 
too could employ a magnificent servility toward his sovereign, and 
was constantly dealing in his own grand manner in arrangements and 
intrigues. When he came to power it was by throwing the patron- 
age which he despised to the Duke of Newcastle, as one would throw 
a bone to a hungry cur; and his advent was not on a question of pol- 
icy, but to get a great statesman and still greater war minister to 
carry England through a hitherto disastrous war. The glories of 
Pitt’s administration, which hushed and dazzled Parliament and raised 
the English race to the highest pitch of greatness which they ever 
reached under one flag, lift the wretched history of corrupt factions 
into a purer atmosphere of broad statesmanship and victorious war. 
The accession of George the Third drove Pitt into retirement, 
nominally on the issue of war or peace; but the change meant really 
a reversion to an even worse condition of politics than that which 
had preceded his ministry. 

The degradation of public life and public morals was about to bear 
fruit. Sooner or later a sovereign was certain to come who would 
see that by corruption the power which had been grasped by the 
Whig aristocracy could be torn from them ; that it would then be 
possible to restore the crown to the position which it had occupied 
in the time of Charles the Second. Everything, however delusive in 
reality, was to a king in appearance at least peculiarly favorable. The 
Jacobites and . Tories were ready to transfer their loyalty from the 
hopeless cause of the Stuarts to the reigning house of Brunswick, 
and they and the Scotch were fully prepared to support any stretch 
of the prerogative. The once all-powerful Whig party was rent with 
bitter factions and honey-combed with political and pecuniary cor- 
ruption, and their politics, as Dr. Johnson said, were no better than 
the politics of stock-jobbers and the religion of infidels. A far stu- 
pider man than George the Third would have seen his opportunity 
and seized it ; a wiser man would have grasped it and used it to good 
and great purpose. Parliament was open to almost any daring or 
evil scheme ; the king was bent upon restoring the power of the 
crown ; the State was loaded with crying abuses ; and underneath, in 
an unrepresented people of keen political instincts, was a mass of 
seething, blind, inarticulate opposition and a hot desire for a re- 
dress of grievances which they could not themselves explain. It 
is to this scene in English history that Mr. Trevelyan, whom we 
have reached in a most roundabout fashion, has addressed. himself 
in the “ Early History of Fox.”? 


1 Early History of Charles James Fox. By George Otto Trevelyan. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1880. 
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The subject is a fine one. The period is full of salient points and 
of strong contrasts of light and shade. It lends itself especially well 
to a historian of the school of Lord Macaulay, to which Mr. Trevelyan 
belongs; and indeed partly by inheritance, partly perhaps by uncon- 
scious imitation, his style is strongly tinged with the rich colors em-- 
ployed so unsparingly by his uncle. To a writer with talents of this 
kind, and with the cast of mind to which the picturesque in history 
appeals more strongly than anything else, the early days of Fox are 
peculiarly suited. In historical coloring and effective incident it is, 
like many other periods of moral and political degradation, marvel- 
lously rich. Those were in point of mere power the halcyon days 
of: the aristocracy ; and the outside of the time glitters with wit and 
learning, with art, literature, and belles-lettres as their dress shone 
with lace and their buckles sparkled with diamonds. It was the 
age of Chatham and Burke; of Wilkes, Beckford, and Junius; of 
Barré, Camden, Shelburne, and Conway; of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Garrick. They all live for us upon the noble canvases of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the great leaders stand out against a gorgeous 
background of royalty, titles, nobility, and wealth. It was, too, the 
age of letter-writing, when correspondence was one of the fine arts, — 
neither too expensive nor too difficult as it had been a century before, 
nor too rapid and easy as it is at the present day. For this reason 
rich material lies on the surface, and the picturesque historian does 
not need to delve deeply, but can gather everything he wants with 
little pains, troubled only by the task of selection and arrangement. 
This is the case with Mr. Trevelyan. With Walpole alone almost, — 
certainly with Walpole supplemented by a dozen or twenty of the 
best known lives, memoirs, and collections of letters, — the book so far 
as mere material goes might readily have been written. The inves- 
tigation of the betting-book at Brookes’ is an exception to this gen- 
eral rule; and the results of this bit of research are not only curious, 
but cast a bright beam of light upon the fashionable and fast life of 
the time. But the art of a writer like Mr. Trevelyan does not lie in 
the collection of masses of new material from dusty archives, and the 
illumination of dark places by deductions which he would thus be 
enabled to draw. His purpose is to present a many-sided picture 
of a certain period, and his merit consists in the skill of his drawing 
and coloring with the materials open to all and readily accessible. 
In this purpose Mr. Trevelyan has achieved a signal success. He 
has the true sense of historic effect ; and he has what is equally im- 
portant, the keen love of politics and the strong sympathy with poli- 
ticians, especially of the Whig school, so essential to the writer who 
seeks not only to understand the period in question, but to interest 
his readers in the turns and windings of political management and 
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intrigue. Mr. Trevelyan’s book unrolls a panorama of the early years 
of George the Third, vigorous in drawing and brilliant in coloring, 
vivid and distinct. But at this point Mr. Trevelyan stops. He does 
not seek to disclose the springs of the machinery which he describes ; 
‘ he does not give us the reasons for the existence of the phenomena 
he has portrayed ; he does not tell us what his picture meant at the 
moment, or what it portended in the future. In thus limiting himself 
we are inclined to believe that Mr. Trevelyan is artistically right. 
He leaves his picture to speak for itself to every one who looks upon 
it, and does not attempt to aid them by a running commentary or 
explanation. But to the critic or student who is not content to say 
“brilliant, clever, interesting,” and there an end, the very things 
which Mr. Trevelyan omits are those to which he turns with the 
deepest interest. 

Mr. Trevelyan, however, strikes the key-note in the opening pages, 
where he speaks of his subject as “a period of transition.” It was 
above all things the period of change. The same forces were at 
work in England which before the century closed were felt through- 
out the Western world with the most momentous results. Aristoc- 
racy and despotism had in the most enlightened countries done their 
work as political systems, and in their progress they had become loaded 
with abuses. Aristocracy might be so modified as still to do good 
service ; but if this failed, then it and despotism alike were doomed: 
they were passing away, and the problem was how the change could 
be most easily accomplished. Future history was to be made up of 
the rise of democracy and the spread of the doctrine of the greatest 
good of the greatest number, as the true aim of society and gov- 
ernment. The student in his library can see all this to-day plainly 
enough, but it was very dark to the men of the eighteenth century. 
Some were in absolute darkness, — blind, molelike Tories like Dr. 
Johnson, and noblemen and gentry not blessed with sufficient strength 
of intellectual vision. Other and greater minds saw as through a 
glass darkly, and had even then begun to grope their way about in 
search of the true means of solving the mighty problem which they 
felt pressing upon them. To this class belonged in a certain sense 
Chatham, and in every sense Burke, though he went astray subsequenly 
in the madness naturally awakened by the “Terror.” Besides these 
two there were also Conway, Shelburne, Fox at a later time, and the 
younger Pitt when he first became minister. But when Mr. Trevelyan’s 
hero came upon the stage of public life the night had not yet lifted, 
the king was trying his not unreasonable experiment of building up the 
power of the crown, and a revolution which rent the empire in twain 
had to be faced before the reforms begun by Fox, continued by Pitt, 
and arrested for fifty years by the French Revolution became even 
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barely possible. It was in short the opening period of the era of 
change and transition with which the eighteenth century closed and 
the nineteenth began; and it was moreover a very dangerous and 
inflammable period, full of possibilities of great good and great evil, 
and very imperfectly understood by those who acted in it and swayed, 
its fortunes. 

Some of Mr. Trevelyan’s critics have taken him to task for calling 
Charles Fox “the first of modern English statesmen.” The descrip- 
tion is possibly a little too sweeping, but it is essentially correct. In 
all that time there is no man so thoroughly typical of the period of 
transition as Fox. Starting as an adherent of the ministry, as a fol- 
lower of the dark and tortuous path trodden by his father, Fox became 
on one side a leader of the old constitutional Whigs clinging to their 
aristocratic traditions, and venerating the principles of the “happy 
revolution.” On the other side he was a man of the future, the re- 
former of abuses at home and-in the colonies, the opponent of slavery, 
the generous champion of the American colonists and of the people 
of France. There grew up about him in his later years a set of men 
who, beginning with domestic reform, with slavery and the criminal 
law, finally by themselves or by their followers and descendants ef- 
fected the great changes of 1832 which gave us the England of the 
present day. Fox was the connecting link between the statesmen of 
the eighteenth century and those of recent times ; but in all his best 
and most characteristic qualities he may be fitly styled “ the first of 
modern English statesmen.” The ties which bound him to the past 
led him into the errors and mistakes which warped and maimed his ca- 
reer. It is the Fox of the eighteenth century who served under Lord 
North, and who entered into the Coalition of 1782. It is the Fox of 
the nineteenth century, the first of modern English statesmen, who 
struggled for reform, who almost alone confronted overwhelming ma- 
jorities, and saw the real meaning and good of the French Revolution 
through the murky clouds of the “ Terror ;” and it is this Charles Fox 
who came to be the hero and demi-god of the best school of English 
public men. 

The early days of Fox were his worst days. Indeed, in the opening 
years of his life it is not easy to discover the great liberal of the fu- 
ture. Yet like all the rest of Fox’s career his early life was typical. 
He inherited the doctrines of his father, who was, perhaps, as bad an 
example as could be found of all the political vices of the eighteenth 
century in England. Offices and plunder were the creed of the first 
Lord Holland ; and his son, making himself master of these and backed 
by bought majorities, astonished the House of Commons by his brill- 
iant, youthful rhetoric, attacking what was right with the same suc- 
cess which he won in later years when he denounced what was wrong. 
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It was the way of the world into which Charles Fox was born, and 
he took up all the ways of that world with equal extravagance and 
success. 

This period drawn so vividly for us by Mr. Trevelyan, and in which 
Charles Fox was cutting a figure which extorted praise and wonder 
even from the grudging pen of Horace Walpole, was pregnant with 
great possibilities and destined to bring forth vast changes. The time 
was ripe for wise and beneficent reforms ; it was also ripe for revolution 
and disaster. It fell to the lot of George III. to solve the problem. 
George III. has been to our thinking a much misunderstood character. 
The popular idea seems to be that he was a well-meaning, honest, stupid, 
and obstinate man, of irreproachable private life and high notions of 
the prerogative. There is in this, of course, an element of truth ; but 
owing largely to Mr. Thackeray his domestic virtues have obscured 
his public conduct. In his family George III. led the decent, narrow, 
dull life of a respectable provincial shopkeeper or farmer. It was an 
agreeable centrast, it must be confessed, to the loose living of his 
grandfather, the weak profligacy of his father, and the weaker and 
worse profligacy of his son. At the same time George II., on the 
whole, was a far more estimable character than his grandson and a 
far better king. The latter's plain domestic virtues which gave way 
readily enough at need, —- as when the queen made herself the protec- 
tress of the tarnished reputation of Mrs. Hastings, — did a world of 
harm to England. Respectability in private life served George III. 
many a good turn in his abandoned public career. It is hardly going 
too far to say that George III., from a public point of view, was one 
of the worst kings who ever filled the English throne. He was any- 
thing but astupid man; on the contrary he had great natural abilities 
and a prodigious capacity for work. He saw the opportunity offered 
by English politics of regaining by corruption what force had failed 
to maintain. This opportunity he set himself to improve with the 
sole idea of building up his own power and prerogatives. He showed 
in his proceedings a good deal of sagacity ; and his obstinacy was not 
a mark of dulness, but was the quality which has been of service to 
many greater men. He fomented and encouraged every factious 
quarrel, until he had effaced party distinctions and made combina- 
tions not merely difficult but well-nigh impossible. He built up a 
party in politics utterly devoid of principle, and held together solely 
by attachment to his person. He used every form of corruption in a 
way which would have astonished even Sir Robert Walpole. Un- 
scrupulous ability he cherished, as in the case of Thurlow and Wed- 
derburn; but he admitted no other, and most of his ministers were 
chiefly conspicuous for arrogance and ignorance. His falseness was 
as great almost as that of the first Charles. There was not an enemy 
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and hardly a friend whom he did not sooner or later betray if he 
thought himself liable to be thwarted, or saw in perfidy the means of 
gaining a point. Such a king was a dangerous ruler for England in 
1760, and he had only too good grounds for hoping that his experi- 
ment would succeed. He failed by shortness of vision, not through 
lack of clearness of perception. He saw distinctly his immediate 
object and all the methods of attaining it; but he saw very dimly, if 
at all, the remote consequences and the hidden and controlling forces 
with which he had to grapple. He did not reckon sufficiently upon 
the power of resistance, the inborn political sense and strong love of 
liberty inherent in the great mass of the English race. He heard the 
voices about him, those of court, society, and Parliament, and they 
flattered his hopes ; but he was deaf to the sound of the far mightier 
voices which came up in hoarse murmurs from an unrepresented and 
misgoverned people. How far George III. could have succeeded if 
he had confined himself to England is an open question, so far as 
momentary success is concerned, although there could have been 
ultimately but one result. Everything certainly promised immediate 
success. The opposition was gradually divided, broken up, and dis- 
credited by the royal policy, until nothing remained to it but elo- 
quence, character, and ability. All thes: it had, but no votes, no 
power. A ministry was at last de. .sped in command of a strong 
and servile majority and wholly subservient to the Crown ; in short a 
ministry of the king’s friends. The outlook at the close of the first 
decade of George’s reign certainly promised well for the prerogative. 
Things had gone so far that the real question was at bottom, not 
whether there would be a revolution, but when and where the revo- 
lution would come. The remote causes are strewn along the eighteenth 
century. (Change was not only imperative in England but inevitable. 
George III. forced it forward, and made reform impossible and revolu- 
tion sure. The warnings of the impending storm were clear enough, 
but no one heeded them. Wilkes and the Middlesex election shook 
the kingdom from one end to the other. The excitement of the pop- 
ular mind at that moment foretold surely the result of the royal policy 
if persisted in; but the king carried the day and believed himself 
stronger than ever, and the lesson of the Middlesex electors taught 
the king and his advisers nothing. The shrill diatribes of Junius 
struck a responsive chord throughout the country, because they ex- 
pressed the inarticulate rage of a people shockingly misgoverned. 
The Court strove to suppress them because they were abusive and 
seditious, and tended to excite the people. The real meaning and 
danger of Junius lay not in what he wrote, but in something beyond 
the reach of prosecutions, —in the popular sympathy with the hidden 
writer, in the echo of his words among hundreds who felt dumbly all 
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that Junius expressed. But George III. and his abettors saw none 
of this : they did not see what the eighteenth century had been prepar- 
ing; they only knew that they were gaining strength, that they had 
control of Parliament, and that they had wrested power from the great 
Whig families. The Whig aristocracy had driven James from the 
throne and established the House of Brunswick. If this aristocracy, 
therefore, fell before the Crown, who were left to resist the king? 
The men who reasoned in this way forgot the people, or rather never 
considered them as a factor. A new force was arising in the world, 
— that of the people, of democracy, the force of the future ; and it was 
with this that kings and ministers had to reckon, and not with that 
of the past, the force of aristocracy. This new element was moving 
restlessly and unceasingly ; but when and where would it be called 
out? If George III. had confined his work to England, it would sooner 
or later have sprung into life there, and would have fought its battle 
at once instead of advancing slowly and in more wholesome fashion 
for nearly a century. But this was not to be. The English revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century was to be fought out in a new world, 
where the first great uprising of the English people had done so much 
to plant the germs of powerful States. If a revolution in England 
had not anticipated that in America, the colonies would sooner or 
later have come within the scope of George’s policy, deriving its 
strength from the condition of English politics and society. That 
the provinces were the first to come into conflict with the king was 
largely due to chance. The close of the French war revealed to 
politicians — among whom the greed for money was the paramount 
consideration — thirteen rich, growing, and vigorous commonwealths 
of which, in the wisdom of Sir Robert Walpole, they had previously 
known little or nothing. They saw at once that the colonies were 
very loosely governed and very lightly taxed. An enchanting vista 
of sinecures and revenue was opened before them, and to the honest, 
narrow-minded George Grenville a fine opportunity for improved ad- 
ministration and, as a necessary consequence, ignorant meddling. 
The Stamp Act followed, and there was an explosion of resistance 
from one end of America to the other, which ought to have been 
a lesson sufficiently strong to have made the revolution impossible. 
The Rockingham Whigs repealed the Stamp Act; but like many 
other excellent and well-meaning men they were weak as well as 
good, and they pacified themselves and Parliament by declaring 
that they had the right to do that which they dared not under- 
take. They salved the wound, but left the sting behind. Sustained 
by the declaratory act, men who had none of the liberal views or con- 
stitutional principles of the Whigs, took up the policy of taxation and 
interference. There is no need to trace the progress of this policy. 
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Each step on the part of England was marked by deeper folly than its 
predecessor. At last the crisis came, and the tea of the East India 
Company floated in Boston harbor. George III. throughly sup- 
ported, of course, the policy of more government and more interfer- 
ence; but his profound interest was not awakened until he was met 
by forcible opposition. Boston had openly resisted the power of the 
Crown and the power of Parliament which the king was absorbing ; 
and this resistance must be crushed. Whether George III. saw his 
opportunity to repeat the policy of Strafford with a better issue may 
be doubted ; but there can be no question that the tendency of the two 
schemes was identical, and that a victorious army returning from the 
conquest of the colonies would have been a fearful menace to England. 
At all events war was pushed on, and the world knows what came of 
it. George III. selected the very worst part of his dominion in which 
to bring his plans toa practical test. He had to deal, not with a weak- 
ened aristocracy and acorrupt House of Commons, nor with a rich and 
extravagant society, but with a simple, frugal, hardy people, neither 
very rich nor very poor, free from traditions and uncontaminated by 
the vices of Europe. He was supported by the great mass of his 
people at home, both high and low; and there is nothing so instructive, 
in regard to the period described by Mr. Trevelyan, as.the attitude of 
England toward the colonies. They saw neither art, literature, nor 
great individual wealth in America; and it was assumed that the 
colonists were poor, ignorant, and sordid. They failed to see that the 
average of education by any standard of that day was high ; and they 
found out, only by hard experience, that the Americans were keen 
politicians, thoroughly versed in constitutional principles, and capable 
of parliamentary debate and of state papers beyond anything that 
could be produced by an English ministry. But of all their blunders 
the most imbecile and fatuous was the assumption that the Americans, 
that the Virginian gentlemen and the descendants of the Roundheads, 
would not fight; that they were cowards. Lord Sandwich, perhaps 
the most contemptible of all the contemptible men then in public 
life, gave utterance to this profound sentiment, and there is every 
reason to suppose that it met with general concurrence. Ignorance 
of other people and arrogance toward them have been responsible 
for almost all the misfortunes and errors of England, but they never 
cost her so much as in 1776. 

There was, too, a fatal defect in George’s policy. It had in Eng- 
lish society an excellent field for work; but the very condition of the 
times gave it no material fit for the execution of schemes of war and 
conquest. The war itself is another vigorous commentary on the 
condition of England. The recently published history of the Revolu- 
tion, by an American Tory, tells the story. The author attacks his 
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rebel countrymen ; but his bitterest revilings are reserved for the 
English armies and generals. The Americans put at their head one 
of the greatest statesmen and generals combined that the world has 
ever seen. The English sent Gage, Howe, Clinton, Burgoyne, and 
Cornwallis to fight their battles. Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, 
and John Jay represented the colonies abroad ; but the names of the 
Englishmen who were to counteract their diplomacy are forgotten. 
There is no need to pursue the comparison. It is always the same 
story. 

The revolution which had been preparing in England burst in 
America ; and England was saved from George III., from the schemes 
of prerogative, and perhaps from civil war. The surrender at York- 
town brought the fall of Lord North. The Rockingham Whigs came 
into power ; but they were too weak, their day had passed, and the 
death of Lord Rockingham, justly called a “poor creature” by the 
genial Horace Walpole, was enough to shatter them. There was 
a vigorous effort for reform, for the storm of the American war 
cleared the air; but it failed. Then came the infamous coalition, 
and George III., helpless before an “arrangement” which he had 
thought to have made impossible, appealed to the people. This was 
the finishing stroke of the revolution. George III. and the coalition 
’ fell together, and the history of England began to flow in new chan- 
nels, checked and impeded and of sluggish current, but moving 
steadily in harmony with the democratic tendencies of the age. The 
great questions underlying all are why George III. could try such a 
policy with a prospect of success ; and why the inevitable and needed 
change came by a revolution so sweeping that it cost England thir- 
teen colonies, millions of treasure, and a glory which a few years 
before dazzled the world? The answers are given by Mr. Trevelyan 


in his picture of the early days of Fox. 
Henry Casot Lopce. 
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O shrieking beloved brother blockheads of Mankind! let us close those wide 
mouths of ours; let us cease shrieking, and begin considering! — THOMAS 


CARLYLE. 


How far human generosity is authorized in putting forth the cate- 

gorical imperative, De mortuis nil, nisi bonum, to the possi- 
ble hurt of human justice, may be a matter of opinion. It may 
be possible for our finer feelings almost to respect those old tomb- 
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stones which, as Dickens says, “ droopingly incline from the perpen- 
dicular, as if they were ashamed of the lies they tell.” It is, upon 
the whole, an honest love of fair play that leads us to frown upon hit- 
ting a man after he is once hopelessly down. Yet we cannot but feel, 
on the other hand, that the tardy praise which grim Death wrings from 
lips hitherto practised in sheer objurgation is but a transparent make- 
believe, which cuts a poor figure enough in the solemn presence of 
the sternest of human realities. Sleek obituary panegyrics are too 
often the mere paper currency of praise, which must soon become 
depreciated in default of sincere admiration. There are times when 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth is more gener- 
ous than empty eulogizing. Notably, when a man’s earthly career 
has thrown half the world into hysterics, a return to sober considera- 
tion, to a calm and dispassionate examination of the good and evil 
which were in him, may be a more fitting tribute to his memory than 
the smooth lying of a conventional funeral oration. 

Such a man was Jacques Offenbach. His fortunes in this world 
were, in one sense, unlike those of most men of genius. To win the 
respectful recognition of the thinking few during their lifetime, and 
then die before universal Fame begins to trumpet their praises, is 
the common lot of great artists. But Offenbach had just the opposite 
fortune. He was famous, and acclaimed by the masses during his 
lifetime ; but his talent was refused that recognition by the intelli- 
gent few which is after all the sweetest praise in the artist’s ear. It 
is only now when he is dead that the leaders of musical thought have 
deemed him worthy of anything better than mere pooh-poohing, not 
to mention the shrieking condemnation which the less stolid of his 
judges at one time thought proper to hurl at his head. But his death 
seems to have both calmed his loud detractors, and to have opened 
the eyes of those who persistently ignored him while alive. The more 
intelligent are even beginning to ask themselves : “ Was not he, after 
all, a man of real genius?” Let us see. 

To be so far in advance of one’s generation as to take the lead in 
transforming and reforming popular opinion, by setting up new ideals, 
has been considered the most authentic charter of original genius. 
Yet, in lack of such high faculty, are there no other attributes by 
which genius can be recognized? It seems to me that the man who 
can securely present himself to the world as the incarnation of certain 
already existing ideas, who can so grasp the gist of this or that popu- 
lar tendency as to carry it to its farthest conclusions, and give it un- 
mistakably distinct utterance, is by no means devoid of at least one 
phase of genius. At the very worst, it bespeaks a certain amount of 
genuine power for a man to become supremely fashionable all over 
the civilized world. The ability to lead popular taste is second only 
to that of leading popular thought and opinion. 
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Offenbach’s talent was of this sort. If any one be inclined to 
think the word genius a too noble title rightly to be applied to Offen- 
bach’s peculiar gifts, let him consider for a moment how widely the 
man has been imitated, and how far short of the original all imita- 
tions have fallen ; in a word, how utterly unique he was. That musi- 
cians with a high artistic aim in view, and music-lovers jealous of the 
good repute of the art, should have either decried or ignored Offen- 
bach's talent was perhaps natural. He.knew how to give to an un- 
deniably low order of music a degree of prominence in the eyes of 
the world at large, which might very easily have distracted public 
attention unduly from the more serious and worthy phases of the art. 
Musicians in general err on the side of adhering to a too inflexible 
standard of criticism. As the State does not levy an income tax 
upon citizens whose yearly earnings do not reach a certain figure, 
musicians are too prone to look upon all music which does not aim 
at certain fixed ideals as lying outside the pale of criticism; they 
only acknowledge its existence when they see it tending to encroach 
upon their own cherished ground ; they then cry out against it as a 
nuisance, very much as the dandy royally ignores the greasy cad 
until the latter happens to tread upon his delicate toes in a public 
conveyance. , 

Thus musicians and the more serious critics wholly ignored Offen- 
bach until the time when the ever-growing popularity of bis works 
threatened to oust the more “legitimate” musical drama from its 
rightful place in the world’s attention. Then a terrific outcry was 
raised, and Offenbach was so thoroughly ostracized from artistic re- 
spectability that his name became a byword for anything you please 
that was zsthetically condemnable. It must be admitted that this 
sort of outlawry sat easily enough upon him. It is also true that the 
general taboo pronounced against him had its excusable side. <Ac- 
knowledged (or unacknowledged) guardians of the public taste did 
not have to consider very nicely the justice of their objurgations 
from an esthetic point of view; the man’s work was unfortunately so 
open to attack on ethical grounds, that to sneer at his artistic faculty 
was superfluous, except in so far as it gave additional spice to the 
general censure of its moral tendencies. In even the most unbiassed 
consideration of Offenbach’s works it is impossible wholly to lose 
sight of their peculiar ethical character. In his earlier operettas he 
was innocent enough. Ambros says :— 


“ The ‘ Mariage aux Lanternes’ showed Offenbach to be following in Auber’s 
footsteps. But he was to leave that path soon enough. The abysmal corruption 
of the Second Empire was not to be served with wit and humor a@/one, it demanded 
a moral game-flavor,—the stronger, the better! Offenbach’s comic Muse (or 
whatever the capricious being who inspires him may be called) began to show 
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a more ard more distinct faun’s smile, and ‘La Belle Héléne’ at last struck the 
key-note of what has ever since been the prevailing mode with Offenbach, and the 
servum pecus tmitatorum who have founded themselves upon him.” 


One may say that this “ moral game-flavor” was an integral factor 
of Offenbach’s talent... The man’s success depended upon it to a 
notable degree. He was a caricaturist rather than a satirist; the 
true gist of his humor lay in its intrinsic laughableness, not in its 
power of pointing a moral. Offenbach was anything but didactic. 
In his humor he knew how to appeal to a certain side of our human 
nature, which, argue as we may, we must finally acknowledge as a 
genuine instinct. He took hold of his public by what the French 
call their inherent cyxisae,— we have no English word which exactly 
expresses it. Upon the divine head of every ideal, which by’its lofti- 
ness could stand as an unpalatable reproach to our human weakness, 
his cunning hand set the jester’s cap and bells, and we suddenly saw 
all that we had hitherto been impelled to reverence decked out in 
such antic fashion, so perverted from its native dignity, that what 
had once been a burning sense of our own shortcomings was 
straightway smothered in unrestrained laughter. 

Offenbach’s power was, in a sense, Satanic ; he might have said, 
with Mephistopheles, ‘* /ch bin der Geist der stets verneint,’ — 1am 
the Spirit that denies. He put the negative sign before all our ideals, 
and thus showed us thefr pictures as reflected in the Devil's mirror. 

Emile Zola has given an admirable description of the effect of this 
sort of caricature upon the public. He does not mention Offenbach 
by name, but that was not necessary : — 


“ . .. From this moment the popularity of the piece was assured; a grand 
success was developing itself. This carnival of the gods — Olympus dragged 
through the mire, a whole religion, a whole age of poetry scoffed at — seemed an 
exquisite treat. The literary world of opening nights caught the fever of irrever- 
ence; legend was trampled under foot, antique images broken. Jupiter looked 
like a fool; Mars was well hit off. Royalty became a farce, and the army a 
laughing-stock. When Jupiter, suddenly smitten with a little washerwoman, be- 
gan to dance a furious can-can, Simonne, who played*the part of the washerwoman, 
kicked up her heels into the very face of the father of the gods, calling him ‘ Old 
Boy’ so drolly that mad laughter shook the house. While they were dancing, 
Pheebus was standing treat to salad-bowls of negus for Minerva, and Neptune was 
installed in the midst of a bevy of seven or eight women who regaled him with 
cookies. Allusions were understood, ribaldries added, inoffensive words per- 
verted from their meaning by exclamations from the stalls. For a long time the 
public had not wallowed in more disrespect‘ul folly at a theatre. It felt itself a 
man again.” 


1 Of course it may be claimed that this “ game-flavor ” is to be laid to the charge of his 
librettists, Meilhac and Halévy ; but, apart from the evident fact that it bears Offenbach’s 
endorsement, we must remember that no composer has ever shown himself to be in closer 
sympathy with his librettists than ‘he. In his operas the music is so indissolubly wedded 
to the text and action, that we cannot justly consider either apart from the other. 
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I know of no argument against the immorality of Opéra Bouffe 
of the Offenbach type more convincing than this simple description, 
the truthfulness of which is too evident to be questioned. Yet it 
must be said, in justice, that the ethical point of view is the only one 
from which Offenbach can be utterly condemned. Schopenhauer has 
said : — 

“The origin of the Laughable is always the paradoxical, and hence unexpected 
subsumption of an object (Geg¢wstand) under a conception (Beyrif#) which is really 
irreconcilable with it ; and the phenomenon of laughter always indicates the sud- 
den perception of an incongruity between such a conception and the real object 
which is comprehended under it; that is to say, between the Abstract and the 
Perceptible (aem Anschaulichen).” 


By the light of this definition of the laughable or comic, we can see 
the profound meaning of another saying of the same philosopher. 
He says (I quote from memory) that the tendency of men to indulge 
themselves in slippery joking on the marriage relation, and all that 
pertains to the same, springs from their intuitive recognition of this 
relation as the most entirely serious business of our human life, and 
the one fraught with the most momentous consequences to human 
society. To treat this most solemn theme lightly is to do the most 
incongruous thing in our power, and this incongruity is really the 
acme of the comic ; to be laughed at, however, only by him who is 
so dishumanized as to forget that the ghastly joke tells most against 
himself, — or, as Wagner poetically puts it, by him who “hears not 
his own shrieks of pain, the while he tears his own flesh.” 

If the indecency — to use no worse word — of much of Offenbach’s 
humor is morally condemnable, it yet has its artistic side. If we can 
use the word de/icacy at all in such a connection, it may be said that 
this peculiar game-flavor is the most delicate part of Offenbach’s 
comic faculty, the only part which is not of the nature of broad cari- 
cature or farce. We in America have rarely had an opportunity of 
judging this side of Offenbach aright. The same may be said of 
England and Germany, with the exception, as Hanslick tells us, of 
one theatre in Vienna. Bouffe actors, and especially bouffe actresses, 
throw off all restraint, as a rule, as soon as they leave Paris. They 
seem to feel that their finer deviltry would be lost upon any but a 
Paris audience, and become odiously coarse and vulgar in conse- 
quence. Any one who remembers the world-wide difference between 
Mademoiselle Schneider at the “ Princess’s” in London, and Made- 
moiselle Schneider at the “ Variétés” in Paris, will appreciate the 
justice of this criticism. 

But to leave this side of the picture and turn to a more pleasant 
one, it must be acknowledged that, clever as Offenbach was as a 
humorist, he was still cleverer as a musician. His musical faculty 
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did not show itself very early in life, which is somewhat strange, 
as men of such absolute spontaneity and originality of musical in- 
vention generally begin young. Offenbach’s father, who was “ can- 
tor” at the synagogue in Cologne, always supposed that an elder 
brother, who showed quite a pretty talent on the violin, was to be 
the musician of the family. The only talent the younger “ Jacob” 
had as a boy (so a friend of the family relates) was that of balanc- 
ing a lithe wire cane on the tip of his nose. But the music was 
to come with time; and now that we can look calmly back upon 
the man’s career, we can appreciate how unique his talent or genius 
was. That nothing save his own almost boundless vanity could ever 
imagine that he reached a high musical plane need hardly be said. 
His musical “learning,” as the term goes, was infinitesimal ; so soon 
as he attempted any complex, or even any very serious, musical task 
he found himself completely at a loss. In this respect he resembled 
some of the old Troubadours, — say Adam de la Halle, — who sang as 
the bird sings when they wrote songs, but made a dire mess of it 
when they turned to counterpoint. 

Yet in his small way Offenbach possessed a power which was 
akin to what, in a composer of higher flight, would be called a rare 
mastery over musical form. In some of his fimales, many of which 
are quite long, he shows an unflagging power of keeping the music 
a-going that many contemporary composers of a much higher stamp 
might well have envied him. His melodic invention was very great, 
and he rarely wrote a phrase that did not bear the unmistakable stamp 
of his individuality. That piquant, rollicking, canai/le rhythm of his 
has never been caught by any of his imitators. His melodies have 
been called vulgar. Well, compared with Mozart's “ Voi che sapete” 
or “ Finch’ han dal vino,” they are. But vulgar is a rather dull word 
to apply to Offenbach’s music; it is too spirituel/e for that. The 
word canaille (as opposed to bourgeois) better expresses it. “C'est une 
musique de saltimbanque, si vous voulez ; mais ce n’est pas une mu- 
sique d’épicier,” said a French critic ; a phrase the subtle meaning 
of which is wholly lost in English. In fact it takes the French lan- 
guage adequately to describe a talent that was so thoroughly Pari- 
sian as Offenbach’s. Perhaps I can give the English-speaking reader 
no better clew to its meaning than by asking him to compare the jiggy 
little melody in the overture to Flotow’s “ Stradella” with “ Quand les 
gens de la noce” in Offenbach’s “ La Jolie Parfumeuse.” If there be 
one element in which Offenbach’s music is more wanting than in an- 
other, it is that essentially mediocre quality which we call resfecta- 
bility. He was no “ gig-man.” His music bears the stamp of that 
curious return to Arcadian freedom and simplicity in the midst of 
modern social machinery which is known as Bohemianism. “ La vie 
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de Bohéme,” that strange idyl in which bricks and mortar stand for 
trees and hedges, asphalt and cobble-stones take the place of corn- 
fields and green meadows, and tallow dips do the work of the eternal 
stars, breathes the pecfiliar atmosphere which encompasses Offen- 
bach’s melody. It has all its audacity, all its grace, all its piquancy. 
Zola speaks of one of his characters as having “cette adorable lai- 
deur de gamine parisienne,” — that adorable ugliness of the Parisian 
she-ragamuffin; and, when we are told that Offenbach’s music is 
vulgar, we can say that it has the “adorable” canai/le zest of social 
Bohemia. 

In one respect Offenbach was thoroughly the artist ; he had the 
true artist’s conscientiousness and respect for his work. Those flip- 


. pant little melodies of his, which sourid as if they had sprouted from 


his brain between a glass of punch and a cigarette, represent a vast 
amount of honest labor. We talk of spontaneous inspiration as if 
genius had nothing to do but to let works of art flow out of itself 
as water runs from a hydrant, by simply turning a faucet. No, this 
is not the way genius works ; the germ of the masterpiece does come 
spontaneously, no one knows how, nor whence; but, to make that 
germ grow, to make the inspiration assume a worthy and organic 
shape, takes work, and much work. People hear of the lazy ease 
with which Rossini wrote many of his most entrancing compositions, 
and are ready to swoon with admiration at such facility of invention. 
If Rossini really did write these things easz/y, the less artist he; he 
cheated the world of half the legitimate fruits of his genius. 
Offenbach never tired of retouching, remodelling, elaborating his 
melodies until he had got them just right. Never was composer 
more earnest in his endeavors exactly to suit his music to the dra- 
matic situation. The melody and rhythm must fit the verse and 
action toa T. It is lucky that his vanity lead him to take himself 
as seriously as he did; really to imagine himself to be a musical 
heavy-weight. Had he written as flippantly as he was destined to 
be listened to, he would have done nothing worth the notice of any- 
body. It is only the sincerest work that can produce music so indi- 
vidual, so piquant, and so inimitable as his. You can tell it anywhere. 
His imitators, Hervé and Lecocq, are better musicians technically 
than he. But they have never been able to catch his accent, to re- 
produce the snap of his rhythms. His exquisite sense of humor is 
foreign to their writing. When they parody a great composer, they 
give us a clever imitation at best. But when Offenbach caricatures 
the style of some famous man, we well-nigh roll on the ground with 
laughter. There is nothing funnier in al] music than some of the pas- 
sages in which he hits off Meyerbeer. What musician with a grain 
of humor in his composition can hear the recitative, “ue veut dire 
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ce double cri?” and the following chorus on two contrasted themes, 
“ Ah, la bonne aubaine,” in the last act of “ Les Brigands,” without 
laughing heartily ? How the good Hérold would have roared to hear 
the wild fun Offenbach pokes at his overture to “ Zampa” in * Le 
Corsaire Noir!” But, apart from this sort of parody, Offenbach could 
be funny in other ways. Take the first finale in “ La Périchole” as 
an example. 

Like that of some other great men, Offenbach’s career may be 
divided into three periods. As a young man, he wrote opera after 
opera without succeeding in finding favor in the eyes of any Paris 
manager. In desperation he set up a little theatre of his own on 
the Champs-Elysées in 1855 (the year of the International Exhibi- 
tion), at which he produced a host of pieces in one act. It was a 
lucky move on his part ; for he at last hit upon a style which was 
wholly congenial to his peculiar talent, and his recognition by the 
public dates from this year. “Le Mariage aux Lanternes,” “ Monsieur 
et Madame Denis,” “ La Chanson de Fortunio,” “ Les deux Aveugles,” 
and other things of the sort made for him quite a solid reputation. 
His possible dangerous side had not yet shown itself, and he won 
ready recognition from musicians of all classes. Rossini, the man 
of all others to detect the pure gold in his talent, laughingly dubbed 
him “the Mozart of the Champs-Elysées.” Hanslick says ; “ Of all 
Offenbach’s works, the group of one-act pieces interspersed with 
songs, with their irresistible humor and perfect form, please us to- 
day more than any others. How many potentates of /a haute cri- 
tigue would fain persuade themselves and others that such trifles are - 
easily written! Yes, so they are for any one gifted by the grace of 
God. But why is this gift so rare?” 

It was by the works of his second period, which may be roughly 
dated as beginning with the year 1860, that Offenbach really founded 
the species of musico-dramatic art which is known as Opéra-Bouffe. 
With “ Orphée aux Enfers,” “La Belle Héléne,” “Barbe-Bleue,” “Gene- 
viéve de Brabant,” “La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein,” and other 
works, he entered upon larger musical and comic domain. The de- 
velopment of his style was quite proportionate to the growth of his 
task. It is in these operas that his power as a caricaturist shows 
itself in all its glory. To quote Ambros once more :— 





“ Offenbach, with the peculiar tendency of his talent, has trod the field of parody 
con amore, and, considering his success with the public, with very firm step. The 
antique world of the gods (Orpheus), the world of Heroes (Helen), the Arcadian 
Shepherd-world (Daphnis and Chloé), mediaeval Romance (Genevieve), the peo- 
ple’s Fairy-tale (Bluebeard), even specifically Venetian Romance (Bridge of 
Sighs), have all,had to submit to being led up to his distorting mirror, and to 
grin back upon us in comically grotesque grimaces. The matter is not so unsus- 
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picious and innocent as it looks. All the material which artists have hitherto 
turned to account, in which they have sought their ideals, is here to be pushed 
ad absurdum ; we feel as if Mephisto, under the elegant mask of a ‘man of the 
times,’ were smiling sardonically at us, and asking us if the whole bag and bag- 
gage of antiquity and romance be really worth a rap. Offenbach has not as yet 
parodied Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia,’ but who knows what may come to pass ? 
What will be left for him to do, if a ¢aduda rasa is made in this fashion? Asa 
last resort, the jubilant can-can, which exultingly throws up its legs toward the 
Heaven, to which others raise their arms in adoration; or, there still remains 
something ‘ positive,’ ‘ La Vie Parisienne,’ which, by the way, Offenbach has also 
set to music.” 


About 1870, that is after “ La Grande Duchesse,” Offenbach grew 
less grotesque in his travesties, and evidently aimed at higher things. 
It is here that his third period begins. He did not wholly give up 
his whilom spirit of fantastic caricature, but it was no longer the 
prime moving power in his work. The first few pieces of this period 
are thoroughly charming. Such are “ La Périchole” (which belongs 
to his third period by its character, if not quite by its date), “La 
Princesse de Trébizonde,” “ La Vie Parisienne ”(in which he relapses 
somewhat into his second manner), and, above all, “ Vert-Vert.” When 
he tried to ascend still higher in the scale, as in “ Le Roi Barkouf”’ 
and “ Robinson Crusoé,” he failed signally. He could not walk se- 
curely in the higher forms of composition. Almost as disastrous 
were his attempts at combining Opéra-Bouffe with the spectacular 
Ballet-Drama of the “Black Crook” sort. Such hybrid forms as his 
remodelled version of “ Orphée” (written for the Théatre de la Gaité), 
his “ Fantasio,” “La Boule de Neige,” “ Le Corsaire Noir” (written 
for Vienna), and “ Le Roi Carotte” are hardly worthy of his genius. 
For one thing the libretti were out of his peculiar vein. In “Le Roi 
Carotte,” however, there is much charming music ; once, indeed, he 
almost rises to the impressive pitch, in the quartet among the ruins 
of Pompeii : -- 





“ Débris dont l’aspect nous transporte 
Aux grands jours d’un peuple effacé 


” 


The duet of pedlers —“ Nous venons du fin fond de la Perse” — in 
the same opera is charmingly graceful, and he has perhaps never 
shown more irresistible verve and entrain than in the railway song 
-“ La Locomotive.” 

“Les Brigands” is almost a complete return to his second manner, 
albeit some numbers are quite elaborate. It, as well as other later 
works, shows how Offenbach appreciated his real power. If in these 
operas, “ La Jolie Parfumeuse,” “ La Boulangére a des Ecus,” “ Madame 
l’'Archiduc,” “ Madame Favart,” and “ La Fille du Tambour Major,” 
he showed signs of his spring of melody running dry, he only plagi- 
arized himself. He remained original to the end, always unique and 
inimitable. 
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What makes Offenbach's future popularity — what we call his 
“ immortality" — very questionable is the unfortunate fact that the 
special public for whom he wrote really cared more for the “ game- 
flavor” in his operas than for their intrinsic comicality, or their 
music. When people go toa theatre in such a frame of mind, they 
must be continually served with novelty. Thus Offenbach, even 
before his death, had begun to go out of fashion in Paris, and even 
his inferior imitators are now more successful with the public than 
he, — they are newer. And if Offenbach opera is looked upon coldly 
at its very headquarters, there is little hope for its enduring popu- 
larity elsewhere. It is a “suspicious” article, at best, and the music 
is too firmly wedded to the text to hope to live apart from it. 

WicuiaM F. Aprtuorp. 





